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SRE ATR. 


THE INFANT'S FUNERAL. 

The crowd of a City’s busy street 

Passed carelessly along, 
As they bore thee, pure and sinless one, 

Through the swiftly changing throng : 
The step of the mourners halted not 

For the gay, the proud, the vain ; 
But a chariot’s rapid course was stayed 

By the Infant's Funeral] train. 





The worldling shrank, when her bright glance fell 
On the small and humble bier ; 

And she turned to shun the Father's grief, 
And the Mother’s silent tear. 

“ They weep—and weep for thee !"’ she sighed, 
As she closed her gushing eyes, 

“ Vet they give thee back, thou sinless one! 
As an angel to the skies! 


* They know of thy guiltless soul's abode— 
And they know where thou art gone— 

And they lay thee down in bliss and peace .. . 
Yet they follow thee and moan!” 

Forth burst the words, as some bitter pang, 
Cross‘d the worldling's lip and brow ; 

“O God! O God! wnat would J give 
To be where thou art now !” 


BRITAIN’S CHIEFTAIN, WELLINGTON? 


With head erect, and front sublime, 
As if he gather'd strength from time ; 
And in his sun's declining ray, 
Shone brighter at the fall of day ; 
See! him who to no warrior yields, 
The hero of a thousand fields ; 
Him, who in conquest never fail’d, 
Who gave the word, and led the way, 
To his invincible array ; 
Whilst chiefs, who oft before in fight 
Had beam‘d as stars—the beacon light— 
Before his crested banner quai!'d. 
Immortal captain, valour’s son, 
Thrice noble, honour'd Wellington ! 
What though Britannia’s haughty foe 
Had laid al! Europe's kingdoms low, 
Had made them tremble at his nod, 
And in submission kiss the rod ; 
Surrounded by a gallant host 
Of warrior chiefs, her pride and boast ; 
Such as for Gallia ne'er before 
Her lily flag or eagle bore ; 
Yet all these warriors, bold and stern, 
Had yet one page in war to learn ; 
Though each, like Rome's imperial son, 
Had only marched, and seen, and won— 
Though each had trod the carnage plain, 
Creating hecatombs of slain ; 
Each had, the science to complete, 
To learn the lesson of defeat ; 
And al! the wreaths that conquests bring, 
On the far scattering winds to fling, 
Each in their turn before him fall 
Who in succession conquer'd all. 
* 7 * * 
Advancing still, to crown the whole, 
He, who of France the life and soul : 
He, who had formed the gallant band, 
Whose swords flash’d lightning through each land ; 
He, who amidst the warriors round, 
The least—yet mightiest was found— 
Who counsel from no lip could brook ; 
To whose decree all others look ; 
Whose ardent breathings, and whose voice, 
Left none the pretext of a choice— 
‘ho governed with resistless spell ;— 
Before whose eye all others fell ;— 
Een he, whom none before could bind, 
Shrinking, confess'd the master-mind ; 
Dissolved the charm of many a fight, 
And fled the field in panic fright 7 
Leaving his wreaths by triumph fed, 
Transferr'd, to grace his rival’s head. 
* * * € 
Illustrious chieftain! Britain owes 
To thy strong arm her long repose 
And more may she her patriot boast, 
Since he, who ruled her battle host, 
Is in the councils of her land, 
As equal found to hold command— 
That judging head and eagle eye, 
That could so plan and so desery ; 
At home as much her guide and shield, 
As her strong phalanx in the field ; 
Combined—the worthies Homer drew, 
Her Ajax and Ulysses tuo 
* Frem a collection of Poems by B. Fenton, Esq., which will speedily be published. 
Se 
THE PLANET SYSTEM OF LIPE. 
BY A DREAMER 
“Le preghiere 
S*alzar volando alle celeste 5; e:e.”"—Tasto 
Not only high above in mid regions of air may be observed worlds to roll 
slong in eternal progression, an earth system is likewise to be found by those 


| 


It. 

Astronomy hath not taken in this knowledge, neither may it be apprehended 
by the grosser senses of man. The clouds of worldly occupation hanging 
| continually over our heads, chiefly obstruct our vision of this sublunar firma: 

ment, and intervening as an impenetrable atmosphere, shorien the ascending 
| glances ; but not the less truly, though unseen, do the stars shine on ; and when 
the garish sunlight of life's tumultuous day is withdrawn, they reveal them- 
selves to the anxiously-expectant eye, lixe Luna hasting down from heaven to 
a trysting with her dear Endymion. 
ul. 

In days not long dead, through mistaken longing after this subtle trath, men 
aphumbled in mind, and led astray through eeceitful imaginations, sought to 
draw foreshadowings from the places and positions of the heavenly bodies. 
Naught of the horoscope is here to be found, nor are nativities by it to be 
measured ; yet beaming, deeper and holier, dwells within its recesses, and the 
lowly but rejoicing heart confesses such teaching to be not in vain, when it 
has submitted itself to the guidance of this new science. 


Iv. 

Possessed with these thoughts, all wayward as they may appear, a student 
determined with himself to observe man under this new aspect. Seeking 
truth, that coy, unwilling mistress, he deemed her hidden beneath this lumber 
of quaint imagery. Far and wide had he long followed the errant maid, now 
catching a glimpse of her departing figure, now hearkening to the faint rustle 
of her evanishing garments; and untired he still pressed on in his lover's 
search, for beauty looks for such meed, and merits it, conscious as she is of her 
worth, which ‘* will be woo'd, and not unsought be won.” 

v. 

He builded him for that purpose an observatory, so that separated from the 
wild whirl of human societies, he might in more steadfast contemplation pur- 
sue the trackways of this hidden knowledge. In deep communion with his 
own heart, and reverencing its sacred wisdom, he dwelt apart intent upon his 
purpose. It is only when we do so, we begin to be wise. And so, surrounded 
by the multitude, he still lived on in his quietness, both severed from their tu- 
mult and saved from their tormenting trouble, and, like the first herald of in- 
fant Christianity, commencing his ministry in the lonely, but self-chosen wil- 
dernese 


VI. 
Yet not in pride or high-mindedness did he in this manner abide, for he was 
gentle in spirit, and very lowly. From the deep wounds of the bruised tree 


self given too well to tenderness and compassion. In his mournfal fixedness 
he found strange delight in sympathizing with the weary and waysore, and 
weeping constantly with them in their afflictions; his full heart acknow- 
ledged the sacredness of the claim of suppliance. Saddened and solemnized 
as were his feelings, they partook not in anywise of distance or gloom; rather 
| resembled they the gentleness of Mother Night descending on her ebon pinions 
to tranquillize a wild and weary world. 





Vil. 

And fit times for his pursuit did this still season of his heart furnish him with 

His was 
A soul by force of sorrows high 
} Uplifted to the purest sky 
Of undisturbed humanity.’* 

Those that he loved best had betaken themselves to their long slambers, their 
joyous voices were heard no more, and they were at rest. And thickening ont- 
side were the fast-falling shadows of evening, but within there reigned a holy 
calmness : glorious indeed is the peace which follows the lulling of the pas- 
sions, when that fierce elemental war is finished which is wont to disturb the 
whole course of nature. 


vilt 

How beautiful the night of mourning, when in the peep hush of the reposing 
heart the dews of heaven are the only tears poured forth over our bereavement, 
and worlds of light and glory are seen breaking forth in all quarters—else un 
apprehended ! In the daytime the sky seemeth one immense waste of azure,t 
but at midnight how many homes may be therein beheld, and space discovered 
to be densely inhabited. Thus felt that lone Man, lonely no more, for on his 
every side the expanse was lighted up with haste, and around and above him 
thick fires were seen to enkindle themselves, and eyes of love to look down upon 
his solitude in al! the tender fulness of sympathizing affection. 

Ix 

But, alas! perishing is beauty; like music, called into being for its loveli 

ness’ sake, the act of creation bestows with it only the faculty of dying , and 


peared from the Watcher's eye. Passingly sweet but perishingly so was their 
delicate existence, and soon the envious darkness hurned them from him, and 
they were seen no more. But others speedily took up their places, and shone 
there as brightly as did once their short-lived predecessors ; and the student 
knew too well that so it isin haman life, and with a heavy sigh he turned him 
to the other appearances that were there awaiting him. 
x 

Then saw he some of the bodies in thisterrene sky, and around them were 
many revolving, and from them deriving all heat and vitality. And his first 
were thoughts of bitterness, for he remembered the life of the sycophant, and 
had clearly before his view its imaged representation ; but soon recollected he 
a holier antitype in deep and passionate love, for this makes of its object a 


finds the fulness of its life in the presence of its luminary, and being deprived 
of it, sinks down in despondency and death, as those sweet flowers which 
exist no more so svvn as the sun-god withdraws from them his shining. 

xi. 

Nevertheless, unexpectedly setting, those brighter worlds withdrew them- 
selves in like manner asthe lesser constellations: gloom usurped the throue 
of their glory—they passed away, and were forgotten. So perish the best 
loved, for deep affection cennot hold back its treasures from the grave, when 
the king of those silent mansions beckons iton. So depart also the great and 
good, and they who bequeath to the world blessings innumerable, must them- 
selves pass away ere mankind succeed to inheritance. The costly monuments 
survive : but how mocking their duration to the little heap of dust which i 
collected in the walls of each 





} xu 

| And pale-cheeked maidens, those stars of earth, when scarcely risen in bean 
| ty, to his grief the student beheld to fade away, and they left the quarter of 
| the sky in which they shone lone and tenantiess after them: and sounds of 
| weeping were heard to issue from their early homes, and grey-haired parents 
| bewailed their fair child, and would not be comforted without her. But the 
| Watcher, though he mingled his tears with theirs, did it not uohopingly, for be 


exuded the fragrant healing balm, and sorrow had softened a heart, of its own | 


as these fires burned brightly overhead, they, many of them, speedily disap. | 


sun andcentre, round which every feeling and thought must revolve. This | 











and steadfastly gazing, he perceived that it also swept in its fall many other 
fires which had congregated about it, even to the full third of the lights of the 
spirit-land.* At the same moment thick shades of trial passed over the face 
of the star universe ; but these, the rest, continued in their stations firm and 
fixed, and the cloud passed away, and left them shining on and more bril- 
liantly. 

xIY, 

Then a voice clear and calm was heard announcing “ victory,” and tens of 
thousands of trompets in archangel hands caught up the ery and echoed the 
triumphant strain. And straightway were the wef of heaven opened, and 
issuing into the full tide of recovered glory poured forth the armed sons of 
immortality ; on they came, unwearied bosts, and leading them was one mighty 
to behold, whose countenance was as the sun shining in his strength—on every 
lineament was divinity, in every motion the eternal God. He led them forth 
conquering and to conquer, and the war in heaven was ended 

av. 

By an innate consciousness which ‘hey alone possess who have subtilized 
within them the delicate flame of existence, our student recognised that fallen 
and cast-out spirit, Lucifer, Son of Morning, and in those conjoined with him 
in punishment, the stars given to rebellion. But dreadfal in very trath is their 
doom, for they are thrust down utterly from their lovely abode in the empy- 
rean; the blackness of solid darkness environs them round; nor evermore 
crown they the calm forehead of heaven, or receive again the lustre whereof 
through evil ambition they have deprived themselves 

xvi 

Then trembled he for the fate of those lovely stars, which before this he had 
seen to fade away from the blue expanse ; for joining in bis sorrow their dim 
ming with the darkness of these latter, he considered 4 ceasing to shine to be 
some punishment sent upon worlds for sin, and he thought at that moment of 
his own much loved dead, and fear took possession of him, lest the pale sha 
| dow visit homan homes in anger, and for wrathful jodgment carries away into 
the unseen, thore that he removes from the dear converse of their friends. 

xvi 

But more closely looking, he perceived on the other hand, thet all sters 
which retain their place in the sky receive again their fires, though they set 
for a season and are obscured. Their light is not lost to them ; it i only for 
very little while laid aside, Wearied with shining they withdraw themselves 
that they may repair to the fountain of light, and having drunk of ite fulness, 
then return to their appointed stations in beauty renewed, and for ever after 
exist they in redoubled splendour , no more can cloud bedim their brightness, 
| or passing ages steal away their glory, but their added duration is now alone to 
| be worn te | by the lifelong days of eternity 
| xvis. 

Whereupon his soul was gladdened by the prospect of a resurrection and 
| he said within himself: “ Mast it not be so with my lost ones! How often 

heart] "ot their longing, so to depart and be at peace! How often yearned 

not their full hearts for better things than the care and camber of this earth * 
| And wearied with its tumultuous throbbings, how often sought they in their 
| respirations, the sure, the undisturbed repose’ And they have found it, My 
| heart assures me that it must be so; and like those fresh risen stare, new life 
' shall be one day added to the dead. The departing was sad; but oh, how 
glorious the revival !" 





KIX 

With joy and gladness that student returned to the manifold duties of hus 
gentle life, esteeming death no more a thing to be dreaded either in others o# 
for himself ; for its influence is nct felt in the destroying of existence, but pass 
ing lightly as a summer shadow over us, it veils for a short season the beauty 
it may not extinguish, and, soon departing, all things resume their wonted 
hues. Nay! appear they in the beholder's eye even the more lovely through 
the contrast, for he loves to compare their renewed glory with the dulness 
which enveloped them in those moments of trial. 


xx 

If we would hear the conclusion of thie matter, thie allegory doth teach the 
simple daty of so living as that when our fires are quenched, we mpy hope they 
will be at a fit aod appointed time relomed. It would warn us agaimet the hate- 
ful pride which worked woe to the rebel star, the prince of the power of the 
air. It would cheer us with the knowledge that our dead have not perished— 
as the stars, by day we see them not, though in all still sad beauty they aro 
looking down upon us:* it is the rich sunlight of the heaven im which they 
dwell that hinders our seeing them plainly, and this perfect vision we shall 

/ alone attain to when we join them in the same blessed abode. 


t Rev. xu. 4 
4 1 desire to ascribe this thought to its author, Mr. James Montgomery of Sheffield 
a 


BORROW’S BIBLE IN SPAIN. 
(Second Notice] 

There is not a chapter in this book which does not afford matter for extract 
Last week we favoured the reader with an account of the Kevolution of La 
Granga and the fate of Quesada: we shall now treat him to some travelling 
adventures. The romance of these in Spain is not lessened, when « bale of 
Bibles forms part of the luggage. Here, to begin at the beginning, is Mr Bor- 
row's first start from Lisbon »— : 

| “On the afternoon of the 6th of December | set out for Evora, accompanied 
| by my servant. I had been informed that the tide would serve for the regular 
passage boats, or felouks, as they are called, at about four o'clock, but on reach- 
ing the wide of the Tagus opposite to Aldea Gallegs, between which place aud 
| Lisbon the boats ply, | found that the tide would not permit ther to start be- 
| fore eight o'clock. Had I waited for them I should have probably landed at 
Aldea Gallega about midnight, and I felt litte melimation to make my énirce 
in the Alemtejo at that hour; therefore, a* I saw small boats which can push 
off at any time, lying near in abundance, | determined upon hiring one of them 
for the passage, though the expense would be thus conmderably increased. I 
soon agreed with a wild-looking lad, who told me that he was in part owner of 
one of the boats, to take me over. | was not aware of the danger in crovsing 
the Tague at ite broadest part, which is opposite Aldea Gallega, at any time, 
but especially at close of day in the winter season, or | shouid certainly not 
have ventured. The lad and bw comrade, a miserable looking object, whose 
| only clothing, notwithstanding the season, was a tattered jerkin and trousers, 
rowed until we had advanced about half a mile from the land; they then set 
up a large sail, and the jad, who seemed to direct everything, and to be the 
principal, took the helm and steered. The evening was now setting in; the 
sun was not far from its bourne in the horizon, the air was very cold, the wind 
was rising, and the waves of the noble Tagus began to be crested with foam 
I told the boy that it was searcely possible for the boat to carry so mach saul 
without upsetting, Upon which he laughed, and began to gebble in a most im 
coherent manner. He had the most harsh and rapid articulation that has ever 





, f obse t og ; it wae the seream of the 
who will diligently look for it, in the analogy of our human fortanes with the | knew she had quitted them only to ascend nearer in vision to the Exvernal Ma- | come under my rvation in any human being ; 


states and revolutions of the celestial bodies. We look im lone midsight to 


the heavens, and meeting owr gaze, and {rom the kindling sky gleamirg down | 


wpon us, shine forth the lights of other worl ds, 

“ Distinct, but distant—cle ar, but oh! how cold!” 
Bot nigh at hand, end rejoicing in the warmth of affinity, are the worlds of 
whose conyunctions and oppositions we shall now speak, and appealing to our 
hearts by every engaging interest of kindred and home 


| yesty, and by her departure the heavens had gained an angel. 

xi 

| And while he mased upon these things he was startled from his passionate 

| dream by deec rying one of the bright sovran stars to be loosed from its place 
and, dropping downwards, to diesppear beneath the horizon of his prospect ; 

' 


; 
* Wordsworth. Tae White Doe of Rylstone 
t Li n'est de jour qu'un desert —Corianc. 


of bie disposition, which I soon found to be light, merry, and anything but 
malevolent, for when J, in order to show him that | car d little shoot him, be 
gan to hum * Eu que sou Contrabandista,’ he laughed heartily, and said, clap 
ping me on the shoulder ythat he would not drown us if he could belp it. The 
other poor fellow seemed by no means averse to go to the bottom, he sat at 
the fore part of the boat, looking the image of famme, and only laughed when 
the waters broke over the weather-side and soaked his scauty habilimeuts., im 


| hyena blended with the bark of the terrier, though it was by ho means en index 
' 
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a little time I hed made up my mind that our last hour was come ; the wind 
was getting higher, the short dangerous waves were more foamy, the boat was 
frequently on its beam, and the water came over the lee-side in torrents; but 
ctill the wild lad at the helm held on laoghing and chattering, and occas onally 
yelling out parts of the Miguelite air, * Quando el Key chegou,’ the singing of 
which in Lisbon is imprisonment. The stream was against us, bot the wind 
was in our favour, and we sprang along at a wonderful rate, and I saw that our 
only chance of escape was in speedily passing the farther bank of the Tagus, 
where the bight or bay, at the extremity of which stands Aldea Gallega, com- 
mences, fur we should not then have to battle with the waves of the stream, 
which the adverse wind lashed into fury. It was the will of the Almighty to 
it us speedily to gain this shelter, but not before the boat was nearly 
Fiied with water, and we were all wet to the skin. At about seven o'clock in 
the evening we reached Aldea Gallega, shivering with cold, and ina most de- 
plorable plight” f 

Mr. Borrow, having engaged with a person for mules to carry him to Evora, 
started next morning :— 

“ An old man, bony and hale, accompanied by a barefooted lad. brought the 
beasts, which were tolerably good. He was the proprietor of them, and in- 
tended, with the lad, who was his nephew, to accompany us to Evora. When 
we started, the moon was shining brightly, and the morning was piereingly 
cold. We soon entered on a sandy hollow way, emerging from which we 

by a strange looking and large edifice, standing on a high bleak sand-hill 
on our left. We were speedily overtaken by five or six men on horseback, 
riding at a rapid pace, each with a long gun slung at his saddle, the muzzle 
depending about two feet below the horse's belly. 1 inquired of the old man 
~what was the reason of this warlike array. He answered, that the roads were 
very bad (mean‘ng that they abounded with robbers), and that they went armed 
in this manner for their defence ; they soon turned off to the right towards Pel- 
mella. We reached a sandy plain studded with stunted pine; the road was 
little more than a footpath, and as we proceeded the trees thickened, and be- 
came a wood, which extended for two leagues, with clear spaces at intervals, 
in which herds of cattle and sheep were feeding ; the bells attached to their 
necks were ringing lowly and monotonously. The sun was jast beginning to 
show itself; bat the morning was misty and dreary, which, together with the 
aspect of desolation which the country exhibited, had an unfavourable effect on 
my spirits. T got down and walked, entering into conversation with the old 
man. He seemed to have but one theme, ‘the robbers,’ and the atrocities 
they were in the habit of practising in the very spots we were passing. The 
tales he told were truly horrible, and to avoid them I mounted again, and rode 
on considerably in front. In about an hour anda half we emerged from the 
forest, and entered upon a savage, wild, broken, ground, covered with mato, or 
brushwood. ‘The mules stopped to drink at a shallow pool, and on looking to 
the right [ saw a ruined wall. This, the guide informed me, was the remains 
of Vendas Velhas, or the Old Inn, formerly the haunt of the celebrated robber 
Sabocha. This Sabocha, it seems, had, some sixteen years ago, a band of 
about forty ruffiane at his commend, who infested these wilds, and supported 
themselves by plunder. For a considerable time Sabocha pursued his atrocious 
irade unsuspected, and many en unfortunate traveller was murdered in the dead 
of night at the solitary inn by the wood-side, which he kept ; indeed, a more 
fit situation for plunder and murder | never saw. * * Sabocha’s connexion 
with the gang at length became known, and he fled with the greater part of his 
associates, across the ‘Tagns to the northern provinces. Himself and his bro- 
thers eventually lost their lives on the road to Coimbra, in an engagement with 
the military. His house was razed by order of the government. The ruins 
are still frequently visited by banditti, who eat and drink amidst them, and look 
out for prey, as the place commands a view of the road. The old man assured 
me, that about two months previous, on returning to Aldea Gallega with his 
mules from accompanying some travellers, he had been knocked down, strip- 
ped neked, and all his money taken from bim, by a fellow whom he believed 
came from this murderers’ nest. About ten days subsequently he saw the rob- 
ber at Vendas Novas, where we should pass the night. The fellow, on recog 
nizing him, took him aside, and with horrid imprecations, threatened that he 
should never be permitted to return home if he attempted to discover him; he 
therefore held his peace, as there was little to be gained and everything to be 
risked in apprehending him, as he would have been speedily set at liberty for 
want of evidence to crimmnate him, and thenshe would not have failed to have 
had his revenge, or would have been anticipated therein by his comrades. I 
dismounted and went up to the place, and saw the vestiges of a fire and a bro 
ken bottle, The sons of plunder had been there very lately. I left a New 
Testament and some tracts amongst the ruins, and hastened away.” 

The goatherd of Monte Moro—the fogitive at Evora pursued by witches, 
wearing rosemary in his hat to elude their malicious search—and the benighted 
horseman encountered onthe return to the metropolis, are figures we com 
mend to the reader's especial notice 






Thievery and superstition combine to 
make a wayfaring life in the Peninsula strangely exciting: and to us, who 
“sit at home at ease,’’ it requires some effort of imag nation to give reality to 
a Se sae like the following, called out on the simple occasion of a house 
hold removal :— 

* Had they been conveying the wealth of Ind through the deserts of Arabia, 
they could not have travelled with more precaution. ‘The nephew, with drawn 
eabre, rode in front; pistols in his holsters, and the usual Spanish gun slung 
at hissaddle. Behind him tramped six men in a rank, with muske's shoulder 
ed, and each of them wore at his girdle a hatchet, which was probably intended 
to cleave the thieves to the brisket should they venture to come to close quar 
ters. There were six vehicles, two of them calashes, in which latter rode the 
Pidalgo and his daughters: the others were covered carts, and seemed to be 
filled with household farniture ; each of these vehicles had an armed rustic on 
either side; and the son, a lad about sixieen, brought up the rear, with a 
squad equal to that of his cousin in the van. The soldiers, who by good for- 
tune were light horse, and admirably mounted, were galloping about in all di 
rections, for the purpose of driving the enemy from cover, should they hap- 
pen to be lurking in the neighbourhood.” 

Mr. Borrow's toleration for the gypsies does not, we suspect, embrace every 
class, though his cosmupolite habits, and his disposition ‘* to favour mistakes,” 
enable him to deseribe another band of social outcasts more minutely than 
many former travellers :— 

** Gathered in small clusters about the pillars at the lower extremities of the 
wold afd silver streets in Lisbon, may be observed, about noon in every day, 
certain strange looking men, whose appearance is neither Portuguese nor Eu- 
vopean. Theirdress genera'ly consists of ared cap, with a blue silken tassel 
at the topof it, a blue tunic girded at the waist with a red sash, and wide linen 
pantaloons or trowsers. He who passes by these groups generally hears them 
conversing in broken Spanish or Portuguese, and occasionally m a harsh gut- 
tural language, which the oriental traveller knows to be the Arabic, or a dialect 
thereof. These people are the Jews of Lisbon. Into the midst of one of these 
— I one day introduced myself, and pronounced a beraka, or blessing. 

have lived in different parts of the world, much amongst the Hebrew race, 
and am well acquainted with their ways and yhraseology. I was rather anx 
tous to become acquainted with the state of | Portuguese Jews, and I had 
uow an opportunity. ‘The man is a powerful rabbi,’ said a voice in Arabic; 
‘it behoves me to treat him kindly.’ They welcomed me. I favoured their 
mistake, and in a few days | knew all that related to them and their traffic in 
Lisbon. I found them a vile, infamous rabble, about two hundred in number 
With a few exceptions, they consist of escapades from the Barbary shore, from 
Tetuan, from Tangier, but principally from Mogadore ; fellows who have fled 
to a foreign land from the punishment due to their misdeeds. Their manner 
of life in Lisbon is worthy of such a goodly assemblage of amis réunis. The 
generality of them pretend to work in gold and silver, and keep small peddling 
shops; they, however, principally depend for their livelihood on an extensive 
traffic in stolen goods which they carry on. It is said that there is honour 
amongst thieves, but this is certainly not the case with the Jews of Lisbon, 
for they are so greedy and avaricious, that they are constantly quarrel ling 
about their l-gotten gain, the result being that they frequently rain each 
other. Their mutual jealousy is traly extraordinary. If one, by cheating and 
roguery, gains a cruzado im the presence of arother, the latter instantly says, 
I cry halves, and if the first refuse, he is instantly threatened with an informa 
tion. The manner in which they cheat each other has, with all its infamy, 
occasionally something droll and ludicrous. I was one day in the shop of a 
Swint, or Jew of Mogadore, when a Jew from Gibraltar entered, with a Por 
tuguese female, who held in her hand a mantle, richly embroidered with gold 
Gibraltar Jew. (Speaking in broken Arabic) Good day, O Swiri; God has 
favoured me this day ; here is a bargain by which we shall both gain. Ihave 
bought this mantle of the woman almost {for nothing, for it is stolen ; but [am 
poor, as you know, | have not a cruzado; pay her therefore the price, that w 
may then forthwith sell the mantle and divide the gain. Sreirt. Willingly, 
brother of Gibraltar ; [ will pay the woman for the mantle ; it does not appear 
abad one. Whereupon he flung two cruzados to the woman, who forthwith 
left the shop. Gibraltar Jew. Thanks, brother Swiri, this is very kind of 
you; now let us go and sell the mantle, the gold alone is well worth a mo! 
dore ; but I am poor, and have nothing to eat, give me, therefore, the hal o 
that sum and keep the mantle ; [shall be content. Suri May Allah blot out 
your name, you thief. What mean you by asking me for money! I bought 
the mantle of the woman and paid for it. I know nothing of you. % 
my doors, dog ofa Nazarene, if not [ will pay you with a kick. The disput: 
was referred to one of the sabios, or priests ; but the sabio, who was also from 
Mogadore, at once took the part of the Swiri, and decided that the other should 
Rave nothing. Whereupon the Gibraltar Jew cursed tho sabio. his father 


Go out of 


mother, and all his family. The Sabio replied, ‘| put you in ndui,’ a kind of 














purgatory, or hell. ‘I put you in seven nduis,’ retorted the incensed Jew, 
over whom, however, superstitious fear speedily prevailed ; he faltered, became 
pale, and dropping his voice, retreated, trembling in every limb.” 

We may not stay to describe the nunnery at Monte Moro, whose vestal in- 
mates pass their leisure in making cheese-cakes. A wild scene at Estremoz, 
however, is not to be omitted :— 

* We took up our quarters at the principal inn, which looks upon a large 
plain or market-place, oceupving the centre of the town, and which is so ex- 
tensive that I should think ten thousand soldiers at least might perform their 
evolations there with ease. The cold was far too terrible to permit me to re- 
main in the chamber to which I had been conducted ; I therefore went down 
to a kicd of kitchen on one side uf the arched passage, which led under the 
house to the yard and stables. A tremendous withering blast poured through 
this passage, like the water through the flush of a mill. A large cork tree 
was blazing in the kitchen beneath a spacious chimney ; and around it were 
gathered a noisy crew of peasants and farmers from the neighbourhood, and 
three or four Spanish smugglers from the frontier. I with difficulty obtained a 
place amongst them * * * J bad not been seated long before the blaz- 
ing pile, when a fellow mounted on a fine spirited horse, dashed from the sta- 
bles through the passage into the kitchen, where he commenced displaying his 
horsemanship, by causing the animal to wheel about with the velocity of a 
mill-stone, to the great danger of everybody in the apartment. He then gal- 
loped out upon the plain, and after half an hour's absence returned, and hav- 
ing placed his horse once more in the stable, came and seated himself next to 
me, to whom he commenced talking in a gibberish of which I understood very 
little, but which he intended for French. He was half intoxicated, and soon 
became three parts so, by swallowing glass after glass of aquardiente. Find- 
ing that I made him no answer, he directed his discourse to one of the contra- 
bandistas, to whom he talked in bad Spanish. ‘The latter did not or would not 
understand him ; but at last, losing patience, ca'led him a drunkard, and told 
hin to hold his tongue. The fellow enraged at this contempt, flung the glass 
out of which he was drinking at the Spaniard’s head, who sprang up like a 
tiger, and unsheathing instantly a snick and snee knife, made an upward cut 
at the fellow’s cheek, and would have infallibly laid it open, had I not pulled 
his arm down just in time to prevent worse eflects than a scratch above the 
lower jaw-bone, which, however, drew blood. The sinuggler’s companions 
interfered, and with much difficulty led him off to a small apartment in the 
rear of the house, where they slept and kept the furniture of their mules. 
The drunkard then commenced singing, or rather yelling, the Marse llois hymn ; 
and after having annoyed every one for nearly an hour, was persuaded to mount 
his horse and depart, accompanied by one of his neighbours.” 

At Elvas Mr. Borrow encountered another character, fit for a ballad or a 
banditti tale : the oldest woman in Portugal, who described the great earth- 
quake as having happened within her recol'ection. On crossing into Spain, 
via Badajoz, our author stayed among his beloved gypsies for three days at 
Merida, and with such success and popularity, that the Meg Merrilies of the 
party fairly laid siege to him, by offering him her grand-daughter in marriage. 
Few missionaries, we opine, have heen exposed to similar temptations! But 
we had the Zincali in our author's last book, and therefore leave so piquant 
4 passage undisturbed ; lingering in preference among the shepherds of New 
Castille :— 

** T sat down in the venta where I put up; there was a huge fire, consisting 
of the greater part of the trunk of an olive tree; the company was rather 
miscellaneous: 4 hunter with his escopeta ; a brace of shepherds with immense 
dogs, of that species for which Estremadura is ce ebrated ; a troken soldier, 
just returned from the wars, and a begger, wo, alter demanding charity por 
las siete llagas de Maria Santissima, took a seat amidst us, and made himaelf 
quite comfortable The hostess was an active bustling woman, and busied 
herself in cooking my supper, which consisted of the game which I had pur 
chased at Jaraicejo, and which, on my taking leave of the gipsey, he had coun- 
selled me to take with me. In the meantime, I sat by the fire listening to the 
conversation of the company. ‘I would I were a wolf,’ said one of the shep 
herds ; ‘or, indeed, anything rather than what I am. A pretty life is this of 











ours, out inthe campo, among the carascales, suffering heat and cold for a pe 
seta aday. I would ! were a wolf; he fares better, and is more respected 
than the wretch of a shepherd. —* But he frequently fares scurvily,’ said I; 
‘the shepherd and dogs fall upon him, and then he pays for his temerity with 
the loss of his head.’—* That's not often the case, senor traveller,’ said the 
shepherd ; ‘he watches his opportunity,and seldom runs into harm's way. And 
as to attacking him it is no very pleasant task ; he has both tee'h and claws, | 
and dog or man, who has once felt them, likes not to venture a second time | 
within his reach. These dogs of mine will seize a bear singly with considera- | 
ble alacrity, though he is a most powerful animal, but [have seen them run 
howling away froma wolfeven though there were two or three of us at hand 
to encourage them.’—‘ A dangerous person is the wolf,’ said the other shep- 
herd ; ‘ and cunning as dangerous: who knows more thanhe! He knows the | 
vulnerable point of every animal; see for example, how he flies at the neck of | 
a bullock, tearing open the veins with his grim teeth and claws. But does he 
attack a horse in this manner! [ trow not.’—* Not he,’ said the other shep- | 
herd, ‘he is too good a judge; but he fastens on the haunch.s, and hamstrings | 
him inamoment. Othe fear of the horse when he comes near the dwelling 
of the wolf! My master was the other day riding in the desplobado, above the 
pass, on his fine Andalusian steed, which had cost him five hundred dollars ; | 
suddenly the horse stopped, and sweated and trembled like a woman in the act 

of fainting ; my master could not conceive the reason, but presently he heard 

a squealing and growling in the bushes, whereupon he fired off his gun and | 
scared the wolves, who scampered away ; but he tells me that the horse has 

not yet recovered from his fright.’ 


* Yet the mares know occasionally how | 
to balk him,’ replied his companion ; ‘ there is great craft and malice in mares, 
as there is in all females; see them feeding in the campo wi.h their young cria 
about them ; presently the alarm is given that the wolf is drawing near; they 
start wildly and run about for a moment, but it is only for a moment,—amain 
they gather together, forming themselves into a circle, in the centre of which | 
they place the foals. Onward comes the wolf, hoping to make his dinner on | 
horse-flesh ; he is mistaken, however; the mares have balked him, and are as 
cunning as himself; not a tail is to be seen—nota hinder quarter—but there | 
stand the whole troop, their fronts towards him ready to receive him, and as he 
runs round them barking and howling, they rise successively on their hind | 
legs, ready to stamp him to the earth, should he attempt to hurt their ceria or | 
themselves.’ * Worse than the he-wolf,’ said the soldier, * is the female, for, 
as the senor pastor has well observed, there is more malice in women than in 
males ; to see one of these she-demons with atroop of the males at her heels 
is truly surprising ; where she turns they turn, and what she does that do they ; 
for they appear bewitched, and have no power but to imitate her actions. | 
was once travellitg with a comrade over the hills of Galicia, when we heard a 
howl. ‘Those are wolves,’ said my companion, ‘let us get out of the way ;’ 
so we stepped from the path and ascended the side of the hill a little way, to | 
a terrace, where grew vines, after the manner of Galicia: presently appeared | 
a large grey she-wolf deshonesta, snapping and growling at a troop of demons, | 
who followed close behind, their tails uplifted, and their eyes like firebrands 
What do you think the perverse brute did’ Instead of keeping to the path, 
she turned in the very direction in which we were; there was now no remedy, 
so we stood still. I was the first upon the terrace, and by me she passed so 
close that I felt her hair brush against my legs; she, however, took no notice 
of me, but pushed on, neither looking to the right nor left, and all the other | 
wolves trotted by me without offering the slightest injary or even so much as 
looking at me. Would that I could say as much for my poor companion, who 
stood farther on, and was, I believe, less in the demon's way than I was; she 
had nearly passed him, when suddenly she turned half round and snapped at | 
him. I shall never forget what followed; in a moment a dozen wolves were 
upon him, tearing him limb from limb, with howlings like nothing in this world ; 
in a few moments he was devoured. nothing remaining but the skull and a few 
bones ; and then they passed on in the same manner as they came. Good 
reason had I to be grateful that my lady wolf took less notice of me than my 
poor comrade.’ ”’ . ’ 

With another scene, peopled by a different race of inhabitants, we shall con- 
clude our extracts for this week :— 

** Perhaps in the whole of Svain there is scarcely a finer Moorish monument 
of antiquity than the eastern side of this town of Carmona, which occupies 
the brow of a lofty hill, and frowns over an extensive vega or plain, which ex 
tends for leagues unplanted and uncultivated, producing nothing but brushwood 
and carasco. Here rise tall and dusky walls, with square towers at short dis- 
tances, of so massive a structure that they would seem to bid defiance alike 
to the tooth of time and the hand of man. This town, in the time of the 
Moors, was considered the key to Seville, and did not submit tothe Christian 
arms tll after a long and desperate siege : the capture of Seville followed speed 
ily after. The vega upon which we now entered forms a part of the grand 
despoblado or desert of Andalusia, once a smiling garden, but which became | 
what it now is on the expulsion of the Moors from Spain, when it was drained | 
almost entirely of its population. The towns and villages from hence to the 
Sierra Morena, which divides Andalusia from La Mancha, are few and far 
between, and even of these several date from the middle of the last century, 
when an attempt was made by a Spanish minister to people this wilderness | 
with the children of a foreign land At about midway we arrived at a place 
called Muncloa, which consisted of a venta and a desolate looking editice which | 








had something of the appearance of a chateau: a solitary palm tree raised its | 
head over the outer wail. Weentered the venta, tied our horses to the manger 


and having ordered barley for them, we sat down before a large fire, which burn- | 


ed in the middle of the venta 


| friends 
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beside us. “ They are evil people,” said the old Genoese to 
this is an evil house ; it is a harbouring place for thieves, and murders ha 
been committed here, if all tales be true.” I looked at these two people ao. 
tively ; they were both young ; the man apparently about twenty-five years 
ofage. He was a short thick-made chur, evidently of prodigious strength ; his 
features were rather handsome, but with a gloomy expression, and his eyes we 
fall of sullen fre. His wife somewhat resembied him, but had a countenance 
more o and better tempered ; but what struck me as most singular ia 
connexion with these people, was the colour of their hair and cduiploaion ; the 
latter was fair and ruddy, and the former of a bright auburn, both in strikin 
contrast to the black hair and swarthy visages which in general distinguish m4 
natives of this province. ‘ Are you an Andalusian 1” said I to is hentens 
** I should almost conclude you to be a German.” Hostess. And vour worship 
would noi be very wrong. Jt is true that I ama Spaniard, being born in Spain, 
bus it is equally trae that I am of German blood, for my onal parents came 
from Germany, even like those of this gentleman, my lord and husband. My- 
self. Aud what chance brought your giand parents into this country ! Montene 
Did your worship never hear of the German colonies? There are many of 
them in these parts. In old times the land was nearly deserted, and it was very 
dangerous for travellers to journey along the waste, owing to the robbers. So 
a long time ago, nearly a hundred years as I am told, some potent lord sent 
messengers to Germany, to tell: he people there what a goodly land there was 
in these parts uncultivated for want of hands and to promise every labourer who 
would consent come and till it a house anda yoke of oxen, with food and 
provision for one year. And in consequence of this invitation a great many 
poor families le't the German land and came hither, and settled down in certain 
towns and villages which had been prepared for them, which places were call- 
ed German colonies, did this name they still retain. Myself. And how many of 
these colonies may there be! Hostess. There are several, both on th’s side of 
Cordova and the other. The nearest is Luisiana, about two leagues from 
hence, from which place both my husband and myself come : the next is Car- 
lota, which is some ten leagues distant, and these are the only colonies of our 
people which I have seen ; but there are others farther on, and some, as I have 
heard say, in the very heart of the Sierra Morena.” 

There is no taking leave of a book like this ; and, though we have cut liber- 
ally, we hope to come again. 


me in Italian, * and 


THE LAWYER'S TWO VISITS. 
BY MES. ABDY. 

I prepared myself one morning to pay two professional visits. Sir William 
Mostyn was not expected to live through the day, and wished to make an im- 
mediate alteration in his will, and Zechariah Briggs, a wealthy money-lender, 
was desirous to take the best steps to intimidate and confound a debtor to 
whom he had advanced two hundred pounds, and who now refused to repay 
the sum, for no better reason than because he did not possess money for the 
purpose. I! did not anticipate any addition to my ‘curiosities of legal expe- 
rience’’ from these visits ; neither of them offered the charm of originality, 
they were both tedious repetitions of an often told tale. Sir William Mos- 
tyn had bern expected to die in the course of the day at least a dozen times 
in the last three years; in fact, whenever he had a slight attack of illness, he 
maguified it into a death-warning, because it enabled him, with less glaring 
vanity and egotism than might be the case under other circumstances, to pro- 
nounce a flowery panegyric ou his own virtues, which rivalled that of any 
tomb-stone in the kingdom in audacious and mendacious flattery. He had a 
charming wife, (by-the-bye, how is it that tyrannical ill-tempered men, so often 
possess charming wives!) and two beautiful daughters ; he constantly on these 
melanchoy occasions assured them how unworthy they were of such a bles- 
sing as hunself, and how bitterly they would lament him when lamentation 
would be of no avail. He was then accustomed to digress to the lesser griev- 
ances of the loss of ** pride, pomp, and circumstance,”’ to which they would 
be exposed on his death, considerately reminding them that his large estates 
were annexed to the baronetcy, and would become the property of a brother 
with whom he had not been on terms for six-and-twenty years, that it was only 





| in his power to bequeath four hundred a year to his wife, and three thousand 


pounds to each of his daughters, and that therefore they must take their leave 
of their splendid mansion in Cavendish Square, and beautiful family seat at 
Woodlands, and resign themselves to choose between those three horrors of a 
limited income which he designated as “cottage vegetation, watering-place 
degradation, and continental expatriation!” It was likewise a very common 
event for Sir William Mostyn to wish to make an alteration in his will ; he 
was extrenely vain, and extremely irritable ; any one who gratified the first 
feeling hid an excellent chance of being set down on parchment for nineteen 
guineas ¢r a mourning ring, and if knowingly or unknowingly they offended 
the secand, they had the dire certainty of being immediately scratched out 
again. As for Zechariah Briggs, his life was passed in cajoling and cheating 
half hisborrowing friends, and threatening and imprisoning the other half ; 
to the fist part of the business he was quite equal in his own person, in the 
last he was frequently obliged to call in my unwilling assistance. 

On reaching Cavendish Square, ! found that for once 1 had wronged the 
baronet in my suspicions of dissimulation, that he was really and seriously il!. 


| Lady Mostyn joined me in the drawing-room with tearful eyes and an agitated 


manner, and | was surprised and grieved to hear from her that Sir William had 
sent to me for the purpose of adding a codicil to his will, disinheriting his 
youngest daughter. I could not resist the impulse of inquiring what could 
possibly be the offence of the meek and winning Alice Mostyn, and her mother, 
aitera little hesitation, coniided it tome. Sir William Mostyn had seen a 
family picture, executed by a young artist of great promise, and was forthwith 
inspired with the ambition of having a similar one taken of himself, his lady, 
and his two danghters. The young artist was engaged to attend, and took 
excellent likenesses of Sir William, Lady, and Miss Mostyn ; but Alice seem- 
ed completely to baffle his skill: and it was not till after repeated sittings and 
numerous trials that he succeeded in transferring an exquisite likeness to the 
canvass of the lovely girl whom he had faithfully traced and enshrined in his 
heart immediately after his introduction to her. The mansion in Cavendish 
Square was haunted by one of those sycophan:ic fawning beings who so fre- 
quently infest the dwellings of the rich. Miss Crawley was a sort of parlour 
charwoman, ready to obey any summons, and officiate in any capacity ; she 
professed that her greatest delight consisted in making herself useful to her 
wut, in reality, she delighted in nothing so muchas in making mischief 
among them. She had taken a violent aversion to the young artist, because 


| he turned an indifferent eye to her soft glances, and adeaf ear to her hints of 


being perfectly willing to occupy a niche in the family picture,in which she, 
with some justice, observed, “‘ she had certainly as good a nght to appear as 
the lapdog ;"’ consequently she kept a rigid watch on his movements, and, 
behind the sheltering cover of a large Indian screen, heard him declare his 
love to the sweet Alice, heard her murmur a few words of doubt, surprise, and 


| confusion, but certainly not of displeasure, and then ran to impart all she had 


heard to Sic William Mostyn, who was very ill and peevish at the time, and on 
whose system she was perhaps benevolently anxious to try the remedy of coun- 
ter-irritation. The trembling Alice was summoned, and the bitterest fulmina- 
tions heaped upon her. !n vain did she express her contrition for having ‘* lis- 
tened to the voice of love,’”’"—in vain did she promise to relinquish her suitor ; 
the crime of having voluntarily stood to hear the tender protestations of a poor 


| artist was such as could only be adequately punished by the entire loss, to 


her and her heirs for ever, of the three thousand pounds once destined for her 
portion. 

| felt extremely indignant with the selfish and cold-hearted baronet, but yet, 
to do all parties impartial justice, [ could not but think that my favourite Lady 
Mostyn took her daughter's indiscretion rather too coolly, and did not appear 
so cisconcerted at the idea of having a poor artist for a son-in-law as I should 
have thought consistent in the mother of a high-born beauty of eighteen. [ 
reconciled myself, however, to her conduct, by surmising, that, having felt the 
evils of splendid misery in her own person, she might possibly be disposed to 
look with a favourable light on love, even when walking hand in hand with 
poverty, and I accompanied her to the chamber of Sir William, as anxious as 
herself to do all in my power to conciliate and soften him. Sir William was 
propped up by pillows, and was dilating on the heinous conduct of the banish- 
ed Alice to Louisa Mostyn, Miss Crawley, the portly housekeeper, and the 
nurse who had recently been engaged to attend him. Lady Mostyn addressed 
him soothingly ; he replied by reproaches on the manner in which she had edu- 
cated and over-indulged her daughters i attempted to induce him to post- 
pone the alteration of his will, but was silenced by asprited recommendation 
to ‘mind my business, and keep in my place ;"’ he then directed me to *‘ re- 
voke and rescind” the legacy to Alice Mostyn, and to make it over to a public 
charity, (alas' how often are publie charities enriched by private reseut- 
meats!) I took down the heads of his Instructions in pencil, and then at hie 
desire began to inscribe them on the wi 1. While I was thus employed, Sir 
W lliam, whose powers and fluency of speech were not in the remotest degree 
affected either by his illness or his anger, proceeded to address his auditory 

“Jt is exceedingly probable that before the close of the day I shall! be 
taken from you; the loss to you will be irreparable ; but I am most thankfol 
to say that no one ever departed this world with a clearer conscience than my- 
sel’, or with a more gratifying certainty of having performed all the duties and 
charities of life.” 

Here Sir William paused, partly to take breath, and partly to listen to the 
corroborative “certainly” and “ very true” of his hearers ; but Miss Crawley 
hac just been called out of the room to answer a note of inquiry, and none of 


The host and hostess also came and sat down i the others were disposed to strain their own conscience with the guilt of 
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vouching for the mess of the conscience of Sir William. Silence en- 

sued, not the silence which gives consent, but that which refrains from giving 

it. Sir William proceeded in rather a raised voice to enumerate the items of 
llencies. 

eae been a most devoted, affectionate, and exemplary husband.” 

Poor Lady Mostyn sighed ; she had undergone forfour and twenty years 
that system of minute domestic tyranny which is as much worse than actual 
ill usage, as the constant dropping of water on the head is more agou'zing 
than a sudden and sharp blow. 

“| have submitted,” proceeded Sir William, ‘to the mortification and dis- 
appointment of having no one to inherit my titles and estates, and I have shown 
the most affectionate regard to the interests of my two daughters 

Sir William had certainly submitte’ to the want of a son because he could 
not help it, but he had made i a constant subject of discontent and upb raid- 
ing; as to his regard for the interests of his daughters, the codicil 
that | was writing seemed so completely at variance with this assertion, that I 
could searcely be surprised when Lsaw the beautiful eyes of Louisa Mostyn 
glittering rather through indignation than through tears. 

“JT have also,” said Sir William, “ been an indulgent and kind master to 
my numerous domestics; they will meet with very different treatment from 
my brother.” 

The housekeeper, who sat near me, here uttered a faint whisper which 
sounded to me very like “I hope they will.” In fact, Sir William never passed 
a week without either giving warning, or having it given to him, and his ser- 
vants would have succeeded each other as rapidly as the figures in a magic 
lantern, or the carriages on a railroad, had not Lady Mostyn followed him as 
Pity foilowed Sorrow in the allegory, dropping balm into the wounds he in- 
fiicted, and by dint of gentleness, argument, and sometimes, it must be con- 
fessed, a little bribery, contrived to keep the threatened departures of the 
establishment tolerably within bounds. 

“As for myself,” continued the baronet, “the patience and resignation 
which I have displayed through life, adhere to me in the Jast stage of it. 
jook on death without a fear—I bear pain without a murmur.” 

The nurse opened her eyes to their widest extent, as she recalled certain 
exclamations and interjections of ber faultless patient which had struck her 
during the preceding night as “ perfectly awful.” 

‘| appeal to all present,” concluded Sir William, looking somewhat an- 
grily and suspiciously around, “‘ whether I have not spoken justly of my- 
self.” 

Fortunately Miss Crawley had entered the room a little while before, and 
she hastened to assure Sir William that “he could never be said to speak just- 
ly of himself, because his humility always made him undervalue his own ex- 
cellencies, but that if he could only know what others said of him, he would 

be well aware that he was considered a pattern for admiration and imitation.” 
The baronet, exhausted by his eloquence, threw himself back on the pillow, 
his eyes resting witha glance of approbation on the unblushing syeophant 
whose falsehoods even dared to profane the chamber of death. I had finished 
the codicil, and seen it executed, and as the physician just then entered, I 
took my leave, but not before 1 had decided, from the glance which he cast 
on me after looking at his patient, that he considered hin in imminent danger. 
I was rejoiced to escape; it is gratifying to stand by the death-bed of the 
meek and humble-minded Christian, or even by that of the truly repentant 
and sorrowing criminal, but it is dreadful to listen to the vain self-satisfied 
boastings of one who rejects and slights the Saviour, without whose media- 
tion the best of us could never hope for heaven, and who clings alone to those 
moral virtues and good works utterly insufficient in themselves for salvation, 
even where they really exist, but in which qualities the boaster in question was 
lamentably and notoriously deficient. I was occupied for some hours in at- 
tending the courts of law, and it was not tll the close of the morning, that I 
was able to wait on Mr. Elwyn the refractory debtor of Zechariah Briggs. 
He was aman inthe prime of life; his features were handsome, but his 
countenance bore the deep traces of sorrow and anxiety; and his well-worn 
clothes, his meanly furnished apartments, and the pale dejected looks of his 
poor fragile wife, all convinced me that Zechariah's hopes of his two hundred 
pounds rested on a very slender fuundation. I had never before seen Elwyn 
in person, bet I had often seen him in print; he had become known to the 
public as the author of some pleasing little poems about two years ago. I had 
a favourable opivion of his abilities, but was sorry to hear that he depended 
entirely on them for his subsistence; literature is a good servant but a bad 
master ; it is a delightful recreation, and often affords a seasouable addition to 
a moderate income, but, except in a very few spleadid instances, it offers a 
miserable compensation to him who devotes his whole time to it—who, at the 
command of a fickle public, sees himself compelled to waste his fondly -nur- 
tured talents on the most paltry and trifling subjects—who, under the pressure 
of adversity and embarrassment labours to produce brilliant ideas from his al- 
ready overwrought and exhausted brain, till even the drudgery of compilation 
and translation becomes a relief in the comparison—who repairs to his writing- 
desk, not with the enthusiastic fire with which the inspired minstrel spatches 
his harp, but with the cold mechanical reluctance with which the weaned ma- 
nufacturer sits down to his loom, and who, after all this saddening, mud sink- 
ing, soul subduing toil, too often bas to sey, 


‘* Small prospect have those authors to be read, 
Whose daily writings earn their daily bread !” 

About a year ago, Elwyn was dazzled by the Utopian prospectus of a new 
magazine, which was to combine everything that was excellent in all its pre- 
decessors and contemporaries, and to avoid everything that was « xceptiona- 
ble in them ; two hundred pounds would admit him to be a partner in it ; he 
was advised to apply to Zechariah Briggs for the money. Zechariah ques- 
tioned him about his expectations, (not from the Mayazine, but from other 
sources,) and the answers were so satisfactory, that he immediately advanced 
him the sum in question. The magazine died a natural death in the course of 
a few months—* older and abler” publications of the same kind drove it from 
the field. Elwyn’s other expectations, whatever they might be, proved equal- 
ly fallacious with his literary hopes, and nothing could be imagined more de- 
pressing and discouraging than jis present situation. 

‘“* For myself,”’ he said, after briefly explaining his circumstances to me, “I 
could bear any deprivation with fortitude, but the failing health and exhausted 
spirits of my poor Joanna are more than | can endure. We married imprudent- 
ly I allow, and against the consent of most of our relations. but a rich uncle of 
my wife's kindly allowed us an income, which amply sufficed for our moderate 
wishes ; and we lived on the continent with our only son in peace and content- 
ment till the last two years, when the sudden death of our benefactor betrayed 
that his circumstances were involved, and that he was unable to be queath us 
the smallest legacy in lieu of the income which he had hitherto bestowed upon 
us. ‘Thrown thus upon our own resources, the talent of poetry in myself, and 
of painting in my son, which we had hitherto cultivated merely as accomplish- 
ments, became our sole source of dependence, and would have supplied our 
absolute wants had it not been for the wnfortunate scheme which induced me 
to apply to Zechariah Briggs for the loan of 
misfortune has just fallen upon us; my son 
picture for Sir William Mostyo ; he consented 
clination, for circumstances had happened whic 
with very painful associations on my mind 


two hundred pounds. Another 
was requested to paint a family 
to do this much against my in- 
h connected Sir William's name 


' Lady Mostyn, however, who is all 
kindness and benevolence, called upon us, and pressed us to comply ; we agreed 


to do so, little foreseeing the sad termination of his engagement Sir Wil 
liam has dismissed him in a fit of resentment at discovering his admiration 
for his youngest daughter, and we fear he will do al! in his power to in- 
jure him; we are well acquainted with Sir William's stern and unrelenting na- 
ture 

Here I discovered a connecting chain between my “ two risits ” which was 
quite romantic : the sonof Elwyn, it appeared, 


was the detected lover of the 
poor disimherited Alice Moetyn 


I did not, however, inform the father and 


mother of the distressing object of my late visit in Cavendish Square, deem- | 


ing that their cup of grief was full enough already without the addition of 
another drop on my part. I merely contented myself with saying, “ Since 
Lady Mostyn is your kind friend, do you not think she might assist you in your 
difficulties?” ‘ : ; 

‘I am sure she would, if it were in her power,” replied Elwyn; “bot Sir 
William, fearful of her liberal spirit, exacts from her an account of the large 
sums with which he ostentativusly supplies ber. | could not ask her for two hun- 
dred pounds, but some slight assistance | am persuaded she will 


be able and 
will ng to afford us. 


Zz My poor Joanna's health re quires medica) advice, and our 
termagant landlady is clamorous for the three munths’ arrearsof her rent. All 
that | possess to meet these demands,’ he continued with a melancholy smile, 
“‘is comprised in @ manuscript trage dy which has been reyected by both houses, 
@ hall fiomhed epic poem, and a collection of sonnets, which if not most * mu- 
sical,’ are certainly ‘ most melancholy 

* Lady Mostyn will probably soon be a free agent,” 


said I ; 


*“* Sir William 


was not expected to live when I Jeft the house a few hours ago.” 

Is it, indeed, so!" exclaimed Elwyn, c! asping his hands R I forgive him 
ai! the injury he has done to me, J pray that he may be also forgiven and ac 
cepted by God.” : 


From my heart I jom im the prayer,” said Mrs. Elwyn, whose suppressed 


sobbing showed that the intelligence, if not painful, was at least very agitatir g 
to her l was w ndering In my Mind at these manifestations of exc tement 
ew fnends, when | was startled by a loud knock at the street door. Yor 
ir Ww some peopie by toelr KNOCK, 45 Weil as you may know some mus 
« y thew touch; and Zechariah Briggs was quite a Paganini in bis way 


| tunate debtor. 


| racter of a listener. 


smile sat on his countenance, and diamond studs sparkled in his shirt; in his 
| left hand he held a new supertine hat, and his right, laden with glittering nngs, 


| 
| 


that | was in a hurry for the litle sum which I had the pleasure of advancing 
| 


his succession of little quick staccato raps could not be mistaken. My heart | “ quite delighted if he cow 
) ached for poor Elwyn 


I knew 


me to add his own voluntary insults to my compelled persecution of his unfor- | 
Zechariah was ushered in by the sulky cross landlady, who was 
arrayed in curl-papers, a dingy cap, and a still darker frown. She apparently , 
closed the door, but left it im reality siightly ajar, and as I sat near it, | could 
discern that she had taken up her station im the passage in the honourable cha- 
I was perfectly electrified at the appearance of Zechariah ; 
he was dressed in his very best ature, such as he wore when he waited on heed- 
less young noblemen to settle the terms of a mortgage with them, a benevolent 


he extended to the sarprised Elwyn. 

“Ihave hastened to you, my dear sir,” he said, * fearing that my good 
young friend, in his zeal for my iaterests, might possibly indace you to suppose 
to you. In fact, I have newer ceased to blame myself for directing him to 
trouble you about it at all, and [ must insist that you take your own time tv re- 
pay me. A man of your intellect, my excellent fnend, (if you will permit me 
to call you so,) is sure to die rich.” 

“If T either live or die rich, Mr. Briggs,” 
gers of the moneylender, * | am Hen that I shall not have to thank my 
intellect for it. Lam rather disposed to conjecture, by your unexpected ur- 
banity, that the report whieh | have heard is true, and that Sir William Mostyn 
is in imminent danger.” 

“I do not trust to reports, my dear sir,” replied Zechariah; ‘in passing 
through Cavendish Square, about an hour ago, I perceived Sir Williaa Mos 
tyn’s house closed up, I inguired the cause of the servants, who informed me 
that their master’s death had just taken place, and | rejoice that | have the 
pleasure of being the first to congratulate the new baronet and his lady.” 

I looked with amaze on Zechariah, who sat playfully twirling the buttons of 
his black velvet waistcoat, and could not help thinking that a strait waistcoat 
would be a more appropriate garment for hun; but Sir Henry Mostyn, for such 
indeed was his name, turned to me, and said, “ Strange as these circumstan- 
ces appear, they are no less true; my brother cast me off in displeasure at the 
disappointment which my marriage inflicted cn his ambitious views, and when 
1 returned to England in poverty, aftera residence of four and twenty years on 
the continent, [ determined that I would not make myself known to any of my 
still surviving friends, but call myself by the name of Elwyn, which | intended 
to adopt as a writer. Joanna, however, while abroad, had frequently corres- 
ponded with her sister-in-law, who had been her early friend and schoolfellow, 
and who had endeavoured, although without success, to induce her husband 
to be reconciled to us ; we therefore waited on Lady Mostyn, and informed 
her of all our plans, she eagerly forwarded the scheme of introducing our son 
into her family as an artist, in hopes that he might win the favour of Sir Wil- 
liam, but that expectation, as you isoun, peed eninabiialy fallacious. Ihave 
only now to return my thanks to Mr, Briggs for his long delayed lenity, and to 
tell him that I will take advantage of his kind trust in my honour till to-mor 
row, when I will repay him, with gratitude to Heaven for having enabled me to 
do so ed 

Zechariah, after a few more speeches to Sir Henry of congratulation and 
compliment, and a hint to his lady that she could not employ a better agent than 
himself whenever she wished to purchase diamonds, shuffled out of the room, 
and we were all relieved by his departure 

it appeared that when Elwyn wished to raise two hundred pounds, he im- 
parted to Zechariah his relationship to Sir William Mostyn. Su Williara was 


said Elwyn, just touching the fin- 











just then in one of his fits of fancied illness, when he declared to everybody 
who called on him the impossibility of his living a week. Zechariwh heard of 





thi circumstance, and cheerfully advanced the money, delighted in the idea of 
obliging the new baronet ; but when Sir William recovered, and it became un 
certain whether there would be a new baronet at all, the moneylender began 
bitterly to repent of his speculation, and poor Eiwyn would shortly have ex 
changed his shabby lodgings for a prison, had not the death of his brother 
given him the preferable option of exchanging them for a mansion in Caven- 
dish Square. 

While he was teliing me of these circumstances, the landlady, who had ac- 
companied Zechariah to the door, and then visited her own apariment, re-enter- 
ed. The time had been well employed ; she had a profusion of curls sporting 
beneath a cap trimmed with rose-coloured ribbons, her countenance was beam 
ing with smilgs, and her voice, to quote from an amusing writer, was “ like 
honey spread upon velvet.’’ She addressed herself to the new Lady Mostyn 

‘Lam sure, my dear lady,” she said, “I have never been happy since | 
used the few hasty words to you about the trifle owing tome. I had rather 
give it up entirely than have to look forward to the grief of losing you. I am 
sure, when I think of the illnesses | have uursed you through, and the care | 
have taken of you, | seein to feel ten times more attached to you than if you 
had always been strong and healthy, and never stood in need of my little at- 
tentions.”’ 

Joanna, meek as she was, could not respond with any courtesy to this ad 
dress ; visions of ill-made arrow-root, thick gruel, and weak beef-tea, came 
across her mind, coupled with recollections of sullen looks, unanswered bells, 
and audible stage-asides about “the deal of trouble that invalids give in a 
house !” 


** As we are about to leave you, Mrs. Carter,” she replied, ‘* we will not en- 
ter into any discussion of the past. 1 wall trouble you to send my son to us as 
soon as he returns.” 

‘* He is now speaking to Zechariah Briggs, at the corner of the street,” said 
Sir Henry, who was standing at the window ; 


f ‘*T think | can answer for him 
that, when 


he has once heard his communication, he*will nut waste a moment 
in coming to us.”’ 

Mrs. Carter ‘eft the room, expressing aloud the delight that she always felt 
in opening the door for the ‘‘ sweet young gentleman,” whose muddy boots 
she had anathematized that very morning in no measured nor gentle terms 
A quick step was heard on the stairs, and the lover of Alice Mostyn entered ; 
he was handsome enough to be the hero of one of his own pictures, and | could 
scarcely blame Alice for her hasty prepossession. His mother threw herself 
into his arms, her excited feelings found vent in tears, and| took my depar 
ture, feeling that I filled a superfluous place in a “family group,” far trans- 
cending in interest all that had ever been traced by the pencil of the young 
artist who formed 4 prominent figure in it 

Six months have elapsed since | paid my “ two visits,” and all the characters 
concerned in them stand ina different position from that which they occupiec 
on that eventful The poor disinherited Alice could scarcely believe her 
happiness when her humble lover was introduced to her by her mother as her 
wealthy cousin, and Louisa, who had shared with soothing sympathy in the sor- 
rows of her sister, shared with warm enthusiasm in her joys. Lady Mostyn 
the kind predictions of her husband by locating herself either in 
a damp cottage, a watering place first floor, or a continental second floor. Jo 
anna, delicate in frame, and nerveus in mind, absolutely shrank from the idea 
ofentering the fashionable world which was now to be her appropriate sphere, 
without the sanction and protection of her beloved sister-in-law, and, at the 
earnest intercession of herself and her husband, Lady Mostyn and her daughter 
occupy a suite of apartinents both in Cavendish Square and at Woodlands 
Many people pity the widow for no longer “ having an extablishment of her 
own,” but in reality she ts far more the mistress of herself, her time, her 
money, and her daughters, than she was when her every action and expense 


day 


has not verified 





} : , 
| who had quarrelled with all her frends 





were submitted to the prying and fault-seeking criticism of Sir William. Miss 
Crawley was bitterly disappomted by the death of the baronet ; he had always 
assured her that he had bequeathed to hera legacy equal in value to a thousand 
| pounds, and she felt magnanimously indifferent whether it was in houses or 
| lands, consels or South Sea stock The legacy, however, proved to ve a diary 
| which Sir William had kept for the last quarter of a centary He bad frequent. 

ly read portions of it to Miss Crawley, aud they had always excited her rapto- 
rous applause, and regret ** that such a treasure should be lost to the public !” 
Sir William modestly rated the copyright ata thousand pounds, and generous- 
1] to Mies Crawley the sole authority over it 


ly gave The anxious legatee jour- 
| neyed with her merchandise from Conduit Street te 


New Burlington Street, and 


Zechaniah’s merciless disposition, and utter | have lately rather deel 


| want of feeling, and I anticipated that, impatient at my delay, he had followed | rally known, and (he young ladies are aware that, whatever the amateur artist 








| from Albermarie Sireet to Paternoster ow, 
cer’ of the most « 


through a dozen 


but the most indefatigable “ rea 

nterprising publisher could not contrive to do more than get 
pages of the baronet’s prosing laborious, conceited egotism 

All declined the « ypyright, and at length Miss Crawley courageo isly resolved 
to publish the work on her own account Sir Henry Mostyn here stepped in 

he was desirous to prevent the exposure of the meanness and littleness of his 
brother’s character ; he gave Miss Crawley an hundred pounds for the manu- 
script, and then committed it to the flames. Miss Crawley was highly pleased | 
with the bargain, and, as a mark of gratitude to the family, wrote an elegy on 
the death of Sir William, the last line of which eppeared to me to display a re- 
markable combinat timent, truth and resignation—it was, “* We would 
She then took her jeave of Cavendish Square, 
of companion to 4 snappish old dowager of quality, 
because they would speak such plain 
truths to her!” Sir Henry Mostyn and his soo derive one advantage from their 
change of situation—their talents are now folly appreciated by the world. Su 
Henry is overwhelmed with a perfect avalanche of albums, io which he is en 

treated to write 


on of eer 
net wish thee back again!” 


nd accepted the office 





and no one of his acquaintance ventrres even to purchase an 
the choice of it. Mostyn is considered 
untly fay offers of sittings from 


al without consulting him as to 
the paragon of artiste, and is cons yured with 





, : 
young ladies with large eyes, Grecian noses, and coral lips, who would be 


79 


id make anything of them." These offers, however 
d in ber, for Mostyn's eng»gement is now 









may “make of them,” he will certainly not make a bride of any one but his fair 
cousin Alice, | have not yet mentioned myself, but | am bevond description 
happier at present than | was thie day six months. Then, | was compelled 
unwillingly to prepare a codicil for the disinhernance of the sweet Alice Mos- 
tyn, and now | have just received directions from Sir Henry to make ready » 
muniheent marnage settiemert, which will lavishly endow her with worldly 


goods, at the same time tuat she receives the greater good of an excellent 
husband 





HISTORY OF A WHITE THRUSH. 


Scénes de la Vie Publique et Privée des Animauz. Le Merle Blanc. (Scenes 


in the Public aod Private Life of Animals. The White Thrush By At- 
rreo pe Musserr.) Paris. 1842. 


The getting up of children's libraries and young people's books, passed long 
ago from England to France, and gave birth in the first instance to a great 
many usefal litle volumes. Of late, however, it has become a mania, and 
has gone to a most ridiculous length. There is a child's journal, a child's 
theatre, and the little Count of Paris will, we expect, ‘ recaive ' his contem- 
poraries as soon as he is out of mouroing 

But of ali the works got up for the purpose or under the pretext of pleasin 
children, the most remarkable is that which heads our page. The chief av- 
thor is M. Stahl, and he has contrived to give a hamorous spirit to his publi- 
cation, which often recalls the felicity of La Fontaine. M. Stahl has been 
also able to enlist as his collaborateus some of the cleverest and most popular 
writers. He has accordingly set Janin, Balsac, Sand, Nodier, and others as 
celebrated, to write litle tales, of which animais are the heroes, and which il- 
lustrate animal life 

The most striking of these tales is one by the poet, Alfred de Mussett, 
called the * History of a Waite Thrash.’ Taough announced like its brethren 
for the amusement of the child, it even elevates itsell to the instruction and 
satire of the grown portion of the species. And instead of taking La Fontaine 
for a model, Alfred de Mussett writes a tale in the manner of Voltaire. Not 
the least remarkable exceliency of the tale is the pureness and beauty of the 
style, which even a foreigner must remark, and which recalls, as much as the 
tone and wit of the morceau, the French classics of the last century 

The White Thrush relates his own story, and commences by that of his 
parents, who inhabited a garden in the midst of the old quarter of Paris. The 
old Thrush and his conjugal affection are well depicted. But being a bird of 
regular habits and antiquated ideas, he soon conceived a horror at finding that 
he had a white son. Such a colour was never known in the family. It bred 
strange suspicions in the head of the old Thrush, led to some flerce conjugal 
quarrels, and ended at last in the youngster being turned out of hie 
paternal rest for the strange irregularities of his voice and colour. His firet 
adventure, after being thus launched into the world, 1s an allempt to serve an 
apprenticeship to a carnier-pigeon: so strangely did the poor White Thrush 
mistake his vocation. He svon falls to the earth overcome with fatigue, and 
faints from imanition 

* The idea of death was already present to my imagination, when through 
the poppies and field flowers | saw two charming birds approach. One wase 
little Magpie, beautifully spotted and coquettish ; the other a Turtle-Dove 
The latter paused and looked at me with a regard of modesty and compassion, 
whilst the Magpie trotted up gaily, saying in a silvery and laughing tone, ‘M 
poor child, what are you doimg there ‘Alas, madame the marquise,’ quot 
| (she could be nothing less), ‘1 am a poor devil, killed with fatigue and 
hunger.’ * Holy Virgin!’ ejaculated she, hopping off and fetching in a tice 
some berries, and then continuing her question of *Who are you' Where 
did you come from! Travel alone so young! what shocking people your pa- 

must be!’ Meantime the Turtle, full of compassion and tunidity, 
brought me a refreshing drop of dew, for which | felt most sensible.” 

The com passionate birds having restored the White Thrush to convales 
cence, desire to hear his story 


rents 


He relates it, and our tale proceeds. it 
will be perceived that in the magpie the fabulist depicts the fine ladies of the 
Faubourg St. Germain, 

‘The Magpie listened to my tale with more attention than one could have 
expected from so great a person, and the 


Tortle-dove gave me the most ami 
ble proofs of her sensib lity 


But when | approached the principal cause of 
my grief, that isto say my ignorance ef the race to which | belonged . * Are 

you joking 1’ exclaimed the Magpie, ‘you a Blackbird! you a pigeon! Tat, 
tut! you are a Magpie, my dear child, if ever there was one, and a very pretty 
Magpie too,’ she added, tapping me with her wing, as one would tap with a 


fan. ‘But, madame,’ I replied, ‘ methinks, fora Magpie, | am but of one co- 
lour, with your leave.” ‘A Russian Magpie, my dear, you are a Russian 
Magpie! What, are you not aware that they are white! Poor fellow, how 


innocent you are!’ * But,’ said I again, ‘how can I be a Russian Magpie, 


wher | was born in Paris, in an old broken porrmger'’ ‘Ah! the innocent 
creature! you belong to the Invasion of 1815, my dear. Do you think you 
are the only one’ ‘Trust to me, and mind nothing. 1 will take you presently 
and show you the finest things in the world.’ ‘ And where, madame, if you 
please?’ ‘In my green palace, my darling. You shall see what a life we 
lead there! you willnot have been a Magpie a quarter of an hour, before you 
care for nothing else. ‘There are about a hundred of us, not those great vib 
lage Magpies whu hop along the high-roads, but all of noble birth and good so 
ciety, slender, lively, and no larger than a hand. Not one of us has less or 
more than seven black marks and five white ; it is our invariable characteristic 5 
and we despise the rest of the world who want them. You are without the 
bluck marke, it is true; but your being a Russian will suffice for your admit- 
tance. Our life consists of two things, prattliog and dressing. From mor 
ing to noun we adorn ourselves, and from noon ull night we gossip. Each of 
us perches upon the highest and oldest tree Our pride is boundless, 
and if a Jay or any other canaile comes by chance among us, we plume him 
without mercy. Lut we are nevertheiess the best people in the world, and the 
Sparrows, Tomtits, and Goldfinches who live in our copse, find us always ready 
to assist, feed, and defend them. In no place is there more gossipping than 
with us, and powhere i# there less slander. We have a few old Magpies 
among us very devout, saying their paternosters all day , but the giddiest of 
our young gossips has nothing to fear from the severest of our dowagers In 
a word we live upon pleasure, pride, chattering, and chiffons.' * All this ts 
very tempting, madame,’ replied I, ‘and I should certamly be wrong not to 
obey the orders of such a person as you. But before | do myself the honour of 
following you, allow me, I entreat, to say a few words to this good young lady 
here. Pray, mademoiselle, answer me frankly,’ | continved, addressing the 
Turtle-Dove, ‘do you think | am really a Kussan Magpie |’ At this question 
the Turtle-Dove hung down her head, and became as red as Lolotte'’s ribbons. 
‘Why, sir,’ said she, ‘1k .ow not if | can’ ‘Inthe name of Hea 
ven!’ | exclaimed, ‘speak, mademoiselle, I have po intention of offending 
you, quite the contrary, You both appear to me #o charming, thot I here vow 
to offer my beart and claw to whichever will accept them, so soon as I know 
if | am a Magpie or not; for on looking at you,’ | added, speaking lower to 
the young person, ‘I have a kind of Turtle-Dove feeling come over me that te 
overpowering.’ ‘Truly,’ said she, bloshing still deeper, * I do not know if it 
is the refle.tion of the sun through those poppies, but your plomage sebins 1 
have a slight tinge of She dared not say any more. ‘Ub, perplexity 

L exclaimed. ‘What am I todo! How ean I give my heart to one, when 
is so cruelly divided? Oh, Socrates! what an admirable precept, but how dif- 
ficult to follow! you said, Know Thyself!’ Since the day that an unfortunate 
song put my father out of temper, I had not tried my verre It just then came 
into my head to use that es a means of discovering the trath, As the first 
notelet was sufficient to make my father tarn me out of doors, surely the se- 
cond will have some effect upon these ladies. Having then first bowed po- 
litely, as if to claim indulgence, I began first to whistle, then to warble and 
make roulades, and at last to sing as loud a ® Spanwh moleteer in full breath. 
As I sang, the little Magpie drew away from me, with a look of surprise, which 
soon became stupefaction : there succe eded a feeling of fear, accompamed by 
a profound ennus. She walked round me ke a cat round a piece of bacon too 
hot for her, and which, although it bed burnt her, she still wished to taste 
Seving the effect of my experiment, and wishing to put it to the atmost, the 
more the poor marquise showed her impatience the more I made my throat 
sore with bawling. She resisted my melodious efforts twenty minates at 
last, n» longer able to bear it, #h¢ flew off to her green palace, and left me 

As to the Turtle-Dove, she bad fallen into a profound sicep almost as soon as / 
commenced. Admirable effect of harmony! thought I. Oh, my maternal 
more than everi regret you. Just as | was preparing to fly away, the 
Turtle- Dove opened her ey©s * ‘Adieu,’ said she, ‘charming, bet yyerwes +4 

* Beautifal (Gourooli, 





nest! 


stranger My name Gourosli; do not forget me.” 

I replied distantly, ‘yea are good, gentle, and charming I could live or die 
rey , 

for you. But you ate rose-coloured, and so much happiness is not made for 

me Ag 


The next adventure of the White Thrash ts with « learned Cockatoo, evi- 
dently an academician, arbymester of the empire, one woo bad written byme, 
tragedy, and epic, and faultless rhyme. The White Throsh ints ~ ‘on 
acquaintance # bot wearied by his song ; he being ennut-proo af aon 

i he neglect much, and our hero abandons the Cockatoo 


nuch, #0 6 
Soon after he overhears a porter and porteress conversing on the great — 
> - - wt ‘ Tins > 

and consequentiy on the great v alee, of a White Thrash. This changes ato 


| 
adventurer entertained of himself, and his bo 


gether the opinion which our 








8) 


mulit —— immediately swell to pride. Conscious of being an excep- 
dead! being. instantly infers that his intellectual powers must be in 
proportion to his corporeal oddities, and that less than a philosopher ard a poet 
he cannot be. The author gives his soliloquy. The idea bad arisen of showing 
himself for money ; but he exclaims, 

“Out upon the unworthy thought! Better write a poem like Kacatogan. 

- dubbames world must know that I exist. I will lament my isola- 
tion im verse, and so pathetically that the shall envy me. Since Hea- 
ven has refused me a mate, | will say all the ill { can of those of others. I will 

ve that all is too green, save the grapes | eat myself. The Nightingales 
Bed better take care. I will show, as plainly as that two and two make four, 
that their complaints make one sick, and that their notes are commonplace | 
must betake myself to Charpentier, the bookseller 1 will take a powertul lite- 
rary position, and gather around me a court composed not only of jourvalists, 
but of real authors, and even literary ladies. 1 will write a character for Mdile 
Rachel : and if she refuses to perform it, J will publish to the sound of trumpet 
that her talent is inferior to that of an old provincial actress. I will go to Ve 
nice, and will hire on the Grand Canal, in the midst of that fairy city, the beauti- 
ful Mocenigo pelace, which costs four francs ten sous per diem. There, from the 
depths of my solitude, f will deluge the world with crossrhymmes, sketched from 
the of Spenser, in which I will onburden my great soul. | will make 
all the Tomtits sigh, the Turtle-Doves coo, the Woodcocks melt into tears, and 
the very Sereech-Owls hoot applause. But, as for myself, | will remain inac- 
cessible to love, inexorable to all. {n vain will they press me, entreat me to 
ha ion on the unfortunate females seduced by my sublime songs : 





will follow me wherever I go; | alone will seem indifferent to the murmurs of 


the crowd that surrounds me. In a word, I will be a perfect Wurre Tunvsn ; 
a real eccentric writer, feasted, choyé, admired, envied, and, withal, sublimely 
ill-humoured, and utterly unsupportable.” 

Such is the end of the * White Thrush.” We fear one must be an adult to 
draw the moral from this tale, professed to be written for children. 





} 
THE ADVERTISEMENT LITERATURE OF THE AGE 

The advertisement has long since become an independent department of 
literature, subject to its own canons of criticism, aaving its own laws of 
composition, and conducted by a class of writers, who though they may (we 
do not assert that they do) acknowledge their inferiority to the great histori- 
ans, poets, or novelists of the day, would nevertheless consider themselves 
deeply injured were we to hesitate to admit them into the corporation of the 
** gens de lettres.” 

A needy variet, with his coat out of the elbows, accosted Garrick once 
upon a tine, and to enforce his suit for rehef reminded the great player that 
they had formerly acted together on the boards of old Drary. Garrick’s me- 
mory was at fault, and he begged to know upon what occasion he had had that 
honour. 

Don't you recollect,” answered the poor devil, ‘ when you played Hamlet, 
I used to play the cock '” 

In the same manner one of our professional advertisement-writers may be 
supposed to address such an author os Sir Edward Bulwer, 

* When you wrote the ‘ Last days of Pompei,’ it was I that puffed it in the 
journal.” 

The advertisement writer, however, claims kindred with the genius of al! 
sorts, and considers himself entitled to a share in the glory of all undertakings 
under the sun, from the Thames Tunnel to the manufacture of a razor strop 
In fact he is to the artist, or the shopkeeper, what Homer was to Achilles, | 
Tasso to Godirey, Camoens to Gama, or Milton to Cromwell. Without 
him, what would his strops avail a Mechi, his XX a Guinness, his pills a 
Cockle, his Chesterfields a Doudney, his locks a Chobb, or his envelopes a 
Stocken! | 
—— He knows the charms 

That call fame on such gentle acts as these, 
And he can waft their name o'er lands and seas, 
Whatever clime the sun's bright circle warms. 

The advertisement literature of the day is therefore always worthy of some 
notice and record. Once a year, at least, it is well to glance at it, remark 
such changes as it may have undergone, and illustrate its actual state by a few 
random examples. Looking back over the registers of the past year, we observe 
in the first place a decline of poetry in the announcements of our merchants and 
traders, Few London shops appear at present to keep poets. Warrenh mself 
rarely treats us to an ode, and this scarcity of verse is the more surprising when 
we consider the enormous quantity of the commodity produced by the book- 
sellers, the authors of most of which could not more appropriately employ 
their poetic powers than in singing the praises of spermaceti candles, or jet 
blacking. 

Over-production is indeed nowhere more conspicuous than in the manufac- 
ture of rhymes. We trust the opening of the trade with China may afford a 
vent for this as well as other branches of our native industry, as it certainly 
will, ifthe people of the celestial empire stand as much in need of fustian as 
of broadcloth. We could spare ‘the central flowery land” a legion of bards, 
and where could that flowery fraternity—out of work at home—with even the 
doors of No. 20, Strand, closed against them,—more appropriately seek a Me- 
ca@nas and a meal! 

But if the spirit of song is dead in our trading circle,—if there has been in 
our shops a counfer-revolution against the lady muses—we have the satisfac- 
tion of perceiving that no decline in prose composition is visible as yet in the 
same department. We are not going to quote George Robins; it is sufli- 
ciently gratifying to remark that the powers of this capifal writer continue un- 
impaired, and that he still remains the undisputed head of his own department, 
and the greatest composer of an auction-bill in this or any other country. A few 
a of advertising genius in a lower degree will, however, be not amiss 

e shall take them at random froma few newspapers that happen to lie 
on the table. 

How promptly has the author of the following availed himself of the recent 
triumphs of the British arms in the East; 

“THE CHINESE BAND MARCH, as performed on the glorious ratifi- 
cation of peace with Great Britain, concluded by Sir Henry Pottinger, with a | 
splendid Lithograpic frontispiece, containing a distant View of Nankin.” 

The anticipation here is a fine stroke of art, the peace in question not having 
been ratified up to the last advices from China. 

Our next specimen is no less than a discovery of a new species of liberty, 
for which the chartists and Miss Mary Anne Walker will, of course, be duly 
grateful : : 

* Morisonian Prizes for the three best Essays on the Medical Liberty of 
the Subject. For particulars apply to the Medical Dissenter office, &c. !” 
We have long had political liberty, civil liberty, religious liberty, commercial 
liberty, and now medical liberty is added to the number, so that there is reason 
to fear that liberty will become—a drug! 

It appears we have a new charter to fight for, and a new “ mountain nymph” 
to woo; we may free ourselves from magistrate and priests, we may shake off 
the yoke of corn lords or cotton lords, but slaves we shall be still, if we do not 
likewise emancipate ourselves from the doctors. One advantage in this last 
struggle is that physical force will be unobjectionable, as it is always fair to 
combat an enemy with bis own weapons. We shall disarm the surgeons and 
slay them with their own lancets, and the best way to dispose of the druggists 
will be to drug them. ‘* The medical liberty of the subject” will be a toast 

















ve compassion 
to all that I will reply—Fodge! Oh, excess of glory! My manuscripts will 
sell for their weight in gold ; my books will cross the seas ; renown, fortune | wishes to receive from one to three more, who will share her maternal care and 


| and in both respects the present work is well calculated to extend his fame. His 





tisements of this class. What right has any man to grumble at paying the 
tax-gatherer, when he can compensate himself in five minutes, by purchasing 
aC rfield at a certain house in Lombard-street ' 

An Irish journal contains the following capital double entendre, for which we 
give the ingenious writer a great deal of credit : ; 

“ As Housekeeper, or would act as Cook and Housekeeper, a steady active 
Woman of the Established Church, who perfectly understands her business in 
both capacities ; sbe is a good practical cook ; understands soups, made dishes, 
confectionary in all its branches, breakfast-bread, marketing, and keeping ac- 
counts ; also the fashionable mode of sending up dinner ; has long and satis- 
factory discharges ; can be highly recommended by the lady she has just left 
in consequence of a change in the establishment, with whom she has lived near- 


February 18, 


mation of the Indian lines was effectuall - In thisi 
it may be said that these cumbrous pach caused the dofout of the Indies 
army, by rendering its lines immoveable, after they had been once formed. 


Elephants being used as a covering force, were usually stationed i 

of the lines, the intervals between do being enengied by pea 3 rae 
troops, who had to prevent the enemy from turning the elephants back upoa 
their own ranks. Some leaders were so much afraid of the elephants being 
turned, that they kept these animals in reserve, and only brought them up te 
turn the doubtful scale of victory. It was thus that Pyrrhus won the battle of 
Heraciea. The Roman cavalry were cutting lanes through his col 
he brought up the elephants ; the Latin horses were more fri 

riders at the unusual sight, the squadrons fell back on the legi 








ly three years.” ; 
It has long been known that all good cooks in Ireland are of the Established | 


Church, but the art here consists in making it doubtful whether the advertiser | 
is more renowned for her soups than her sanctity. She “ perfectly understands | were previously unknown to the Romans; they called the animals “ 
oxen,” the battle having been fought in Lucania, and this was the name usually 


her business im both capacities,” one capacity being culinary anc the other re- 
ligious. When we come to “ a good practical cook,” it occurred to us that it 
was possibly a mistake for “ a good practical Christian.” Her understanding 
| of ** accounts” obviously includes the long account to be settled with Heaven's 
‘chancery ; and the “ change in the establishment” alluded to, may be the in- 
| flux of Puseyite doctrines, which, having some leaning to popery,no stanch 
| Irish protestant cook could tolerate for a moment. 
The * governess” advertisements continue as rich in beauties as ever. 
The following is exquisite ; 
“ A Clergyman’s Wife, who has two little girls of her own, and three pupils, 


be treated as parlour. boarders.” 

** Maternal care,” and ‘ parlour-boarders !""—the association of these two 
ideas is so indissolubly established in the public mind, ever since Mr. and Mrs 
Squeers were introduced to our acquaintance '! Suppose a mother were report- 
ed to treat her little daughters ** as parlour-boarders” should we not strongly 
suspect her of being somewhat of a Brownrigg ! 

The determined effort that more than one “ party” is now making in Eng- 
land to put down silver, has not been sufficiently attended to. We clearly 5 
not live in a silver age, or if we do, it isin a German silver age. The adver- 
tiser of German silver and Albata plate assure us that there is nothing so un- 
silvery as silver. ‘ S:/ver superseded’’ meets our eye in capital letters where- 
ever we turn. Real silver is denounced as spurious, and the counterfeit pro- 
claimed to be the only genuine article. Thus write the panegyrists of the 
** Albata Plate :” 

“ SILVER SUPERSEDED, and those corrosive and injurious metals call- 
ed nickel and German silver, supplanted by the introduction of a new and 
perfectly matchless Albata plate, possessing all the richness of silver in appear- 
ance—with allits duralility and hardness—with its perfect sweetness in use— 
undergoing as it does a chemical process, by which all thatis nauseous in mix- 
ed metals 1s entirely extracted, resisting all acids, may be cleaned as silver, and 
is manufactured into every article for the table and sideboard,” 

But a writer in an adverse interest, goes futher still : 

“ THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR SILVER —The celebrity of the 
rich and silvery appearance and extreme durability of the material made ex- 
clusively by ourselves, has induced many attempts to foist upon the publié the 
notorious'y deleterious German silver, under the guises of ** Albata Plate,” 
* Berlin Silver,” &c. &c., against which we especially warn them. Aided by 
an eminent chemist, we have succeeded in purifying our material so that acids 
do not affect it ; it is now so well known and zppreciated that it is universally 
superseding silver in all its uses. The genuine metal, which is more durable 
than silver, can only be had at our warehouses.” 

Silver is exploded by common consent. The only question for the public 
is, whether the Albata plate, or the perfect substitute,” isthe true thing. Our 
own Opinion is, that people must be hardto please, if they are not satisfied 
with a * perfect substitute,” particularly when they are informed on the author- 
ity of ‘an eminent chemist” that it is ‘ the genuine metal,” and ‘ more dura- 
ble than silver” itself. The government will, of course, insist upon being paid 
by the Chinese in German silver ; we trust we are not aboutto be deluged 
with such a humbug as the real silver, which is good for nothing but the base 
uses to which Sir Thomas More tells usit is applied by the Utopians. The 
tradesman must have a great deal of brass who persists in recommending sil- 
ver for forks and spoons, now that it is “ universally” admitted that the old- 
fashioned precious metal is but a sorry imitation of the genuine German or 
Albata, 

This reaction against silver will, no doubt ,influence our forms of expression 
in many respects. ‘Thus supposing an address to the Thames to be called for, 
weshould commence thus: 

Hail, German-silver Thames! 

In a note, however, we should admonish the reader not to suppose that we 
meant the Rhine or the Dunube. 

An ode to the moon would begin somewhat efter this fashion 

More bright than an Albata spoon, 
Uprose the glorious moon ! 

or haply thus : 

As through the vale I roamed with my amata, 
The moon shone forth one blaze of pure Albata. 

We are glad to get rid of the jingling phrase of * silver salver but we 
must guard against the admission of one quite as bad—* sterlin’ Berlin.” 

Gold has not yet been attacked ; but whocan tell what may happen in the 
wondrous days we live in? Let Mammon look to himself ; the silver column 
of his empire is shaken, and the next blow may be at the pillar of gold. 

SL  — 
THE USE OF ELEPHANTS IN WAR. 

The Military History of Elephants, from the Earliest Ages to the introduction 
of Fire-arms. By the Chevalier Armandi. (Histoire Militaire des Ele- 
phants, &c.) Paris: D'Amyot. London: Dulau 
Countless treatises have been written on ancient strategics and tactics; but 

this volume is the first devoted to the use made of elephants in war. The au- 

thor has an equal reputation for his military skill and his classical acquirements, 


investigations have thrown so much new light on the interesting period of his- 
tory, extending from the age of Alexander to that of Julius Casar. that we 
shall, without further preface, proceed to lay before our readers a condensed 
abstract of the most interesting portions of the information contained in this 
classical mouagraph. 

The military history of elephants commences with the invasion of India by 
Alexander the Great; the battle fought with Porus is the first well authentica- 
ted account of the appearance of these animals in war. Thenceforward we 
find them used by the successors of Alexander, particularly the Ptolemies and 
the Seleucide. Antipater introduced them into Greece, and Pyrrhus trans- 
ported them into Italy. Tho elephants used by these princes were of the Asia. 
tic race, (Elephas Indicus of Cuvier,) but the Carthagesians and Numidians 
about the commencement of the Punic wars, began to make a similar use of 
the African elephant (Elephas Capensis of Cuvier), which differs from the 
other, by having less size, weight, and strength, but longer ears and tusks. 

What may be called the military qualifications of the elephant are his size, 
his strength, his docility, his power of swimming, and the toughness of his skin, 
which in most places was impenetrable to the weapons of ancient warfare. It 
must, however, be observed, that the strength of the elephant, though great, is | 








henceforward at public dinners ; and anew toast was clearly wanting, for the 
public is heartily tired of “ the people,” * the wooden walls of England,” and 
so forth. 

The advertisements of the tailors and the upholstery warehouses during the | 
past years have been more remarkable for their substantial philanthropy than 
the mere ornaments of style. The very spirit of Howard breathes in the an- 


nouncement of the house that offers to transport “ furniture and bedding, car- | 


riage-free, regardless of distance,to any part of the country.” You may 
quarter yourself in the reimotest fishing village in the Orkneys ; it is all the 
same to this enterprising establishment, whose benevolence annihila.es space, 
and would shake you down a feaher-bed on the summit of Snowdon, before 
the ink was dry on your order. Probably in the word country they in- 
clude the entire British empire, in which case their feeling and their furni- 
ture would cheerfully accompany you to the very island of Hong Kong, should 
you wish to visit that new settlement, and leave your card for C 


The upholders, however, are not entirely forgetful of the graces of composi- 
tion. We observe that the climax isa figure which they use with the best ef- 
fect. Mark, how the epithets rise one above the other, 
of prices. ‘ Persons about to marry” are informed that 

A 4 roomed house ts furnished completely for 251 

A 6 roomed house elegantly for 79/.!! 

A 10 roomed house /ururtous/y for 178/.!!' 

A 12 roomed ditto sureraxy for 335/.'!! 

The tailors also know how to combine classical taste with Christian charity. 

“ The Pancho Overcoat” 6 reconmended as “the most classic garment 
wntroduced since the Augustan era.” 

The modesty of the “ sence” will be observed. The “ Pancho Overcoat” 
does not pretend to be more classic than the Roman toga. 

Another tailoric g proclamation manifests no desire but to save the pub ic the 
smcome tax. We suspect the government of baving some hand inthe adver- 


in the following scale 


| is a houdah with from four to six persons, and even this weight could not be sus- 


not at all proportionate to his magnitude. The ordinary pictures of ancient | 
battles, in which elephants are represented bearing huge towers, crowded with 
armed men, are Judicrous exaggerations ; the most that the animal could carry | 


tained on a long march; the houdah literally signifies “a little cuirass,” but | 
is sometimes used by military writers for the hurdles or wicker work employed 
in the construction of field-works. The passage of Silius Italicus, which has 
led to the exaggerated notion of these towers is merely descriptive of the ex. 
cessive alarin which would be excited in an army seeing such a spectacle for 
| the first time 
“ High on his back the soldiers saw, amaz'd, 
Embattled towers and threatening forts uprais'd ; 
The pinnacles, ascending to the clouds, 
Shake as he moves and threat to crush the crowds.""—Punica ix. | 
This is just such an exaggeration as we find in the Hindu poem, translated | 





mountains, and the earth, oppressed by their weight, crombled into dust.” 

M. Armandi justly remarks, that elephants and war chariots were used in 
ancient warfare for purposes analogous to parks of «artillery in m dern times. 
In the battle of the Hydaspes, Porus employed his elephants to cover his centre 
and left wing, believing that his right was sufficiently protected by the river 
According to Polyenus he cornmitted the fatal error of placing his elepbants so 
close together, that they prevented him from making any change in his lines ; 
consequently, when Cenus charged through his right wing, and attacked his 
centre in flank and rear, the Indians, kept back by the elephants in front, and 
pressed hard by Cenus in the rear, became a he!plese mass of confusion | 
Porus tried to remedy this disaster by ordering his elephants to charge the pha- | 





Alexander having selected picked men, armed with sharp axes and crooked 





the elephants. 


them into disorder, Pyrrbus seized the decisive moment to charge at the head 
of his Thessalian cavalry, “ and the red field was won.” ” 


A curious circumstance corroborates the assertion of Florus, that elephants 


given to the elephant by Latin writers, down to the Augustan age. The bat- 
tle of Ascu'um was remarkable for two circumstances, which have been omit- 
ted by nearly all the modern writers of Roman history : the legionaries had so 
far recovered from their fear of elephants, that a centurion, named Minucias, 
attacked one of these beasts single-handed, and cut off a large portion of his 
trunk. The second incident is, that the Romans borrowed war chariots from 
the Gauls as a counterpoise to the elephants of Pyrrhus, but never used them 
except in this battle. 

Minucius was not the only hero who ventured singly against an elephant ; a 
more noble instance of devoted heroism is recorded in the history of the Mac- 
cabees, at the battle of Bethzacharias—* Eleazar, surnamed Savaran, perceiv- 
ing that one of the beasts, armed with royal harness, was higher than the rest, 
aud suppo-ing that the king was upon him, put himself in jeopardy, to the end 
he might deliver his people, and get him a perpetual name; wherefore he raw 
upon him courageously through the midst of the battle, slaying on the right 
hand and on the left, so that they were divided from bim on both sides, which 
done he crept under the elephant, and thrust him under, and slew him, where- 
upon the elephant fell down upon him, and there he died.”—1 Mace. vi. 43- 
46. On this narrative it may be remarked, that the words rendered “ royal 
harness,” properly signifies “a royal houdah ;” and that the thirty-two mea 
said, in a preceding verse, to be united with the mahout in the charge of each 
elephant, include not only the warriors in the tower, but also the soldiers who 
had the charge of protecting the unwieldy avimals from the skirmishers and 
light troops of the enemy. 

Pyrrhus was indebted to his elephants for his victory at Heraclea, but these 
same animals caused his utter ruin in the battle of Beneventum. Curius Dea- 
tatus had trained a body of archers to shower burning arrows on these animals, 
which sticking in their flesh, burned through their thick skins, and drove them 
mad with pain. No animal is more ferociously destructive than an infuriate 
elephant ; even in the domesticated state they are known to be gratified with 
carnage, and hence ihey have been frequently employed as executioners by the 
despots of the East. One of the Epirote elephants, furious from pain, shook 
off his driver, and rushing back upon the phalanx, which Pyrrhus had formed 
with closer ranks than usual, crushed and destroyed a great number of soldiers 
before any remedy could be found for such a disaster. On a previous occasion 
the delight of the elephant in carvage had been fearfully demonstrated ; before 
the body of Alexander was laid in the tomb, three hundred of his bravest com- 
panions were crushed to death by elephants, in the presence of the entire army 
by command of the regent Perdiceas. Arrian says, that this sickening massa- 
cre was rendered ‘the more revolting by the trumpeting, roaring, and other 
signs of savage delight which the animals exhibited while engaged in the work 
of slaughter 

The military value of elephants was best tested in the second Punic war. 
Hannibal attached more importance to these animals than any cotemporary ge- 
neral, and be certainly made a more skilful use of them than any great captain 
of antiquity. At the battle near the river T'rebia, Hannibal charged and routed 
the Roman cavalry with his elephants; but the infantry stood -—_ these 
animals, and even drove them back on the Carthagenian lines. e are told 
that the legionaries were encouraged to this resistance by the example of Fi- 
brenus. ‘The incident is well told by Silius Italicus ; and as this most prosaie 
of historical poets is rarely read by English students, we shall venture to trame- 
late the passage. 

“Fresh horrors now are added to the fight, 
The fearful elephants appear in sight ; 
They gain the bank, they rush into the stream, 
High o'er the wave their spear fenc’d turrets gleam ; 
The Trebia trembles at the sudden shock, 
As if invaded by some monstrous rock, 
Which, torn by tempest from some mountain's head, 
Chok'd up the stream, and drove it from its bed. 
But valour rises uncer adverse fate, 
Ane dangers still excite the truly great: 
Fibrenus, only anxious that his name 
Should live recorded in the rolls of fame, 
Shouts, ‘ Thank thee, fortune !—underneath the wave, 
Thou didst not give me an unhonour'd grave ; 
My deeds are seen, and here on land I try 
What force the Roman falchion can defy, 
Or what the monster is that must not fear 
The Latin javelin, and Tuscan spear.’ 
He spoke, and eager sought some tender part, 
Then at the monster hurl'd his rapid dart; 
Right to the eye the weapon held its way, 
Tore through the ball, and quench’d the visual ray ; 
The horrid beast sent forth a fearful roar, 
Which echoed wildly round the bloodstain'd shore, 
Then blind with rage, and madden‘d by the pain, 
He threw his driver helpless on the plain, 
And fled amain. The Romans at the sight, 
Receive fresh courage, and renew the fight : 
They press the monster with incessant blows, 
From gaping wounds his blood in torrents flows ; 
Arrows and darts are quivering in bis hide, 
Till one wide gash extends along his side ; 
A bustling forest on his back appears, 
Of waving javelins and of deep driv'n spears ; 
Worn out at last, the dreadful monster reels, 
And seeks the river as his death he feels ; 
He falls—the mighty ruin chokes the flood, 
And the clear stream runs crimson with his blood.” 
Punica, iv. 

According to Polybius, whose authority is incidental'y confirmed by Juvenal, 
Hannibal lost all his elephants but one 1 this battle, and did not receive a fresh 
supply until afrer his victory at Canna. Hanno joined him a’ Capua with forty 
elephants and four thousand Numidian cavalry, but this reinforcement did not 
enable Hannibal to pursue his career of conquest. He was defeated at Nola 
by Marcellus, with a loss of four elephants killed, and two taken; he met a 
similar loss at Grumentum; two of his elephants were killed in the unsuc- 
cessful attempt to relieve Capua, and five more were slain at the battle of Cas 
misium, At the battle of the Metaurus the elephants were repulsed by the 
pikemen of the eleventh legion, four being slain on the spot, and the rest driver 
back on the Carthagenian lines 

But the most remarkable example which can be cited of the use of elephants 


| during this period was presented at the battle of Zama, where Hannibal covered 


his line with no less than eighty of those animals. Scipio immediately changed 
the usual order of Roman lines; he left wide spaces like lanes between the 
manipwli of the legions, masking ‘his arrangement by throwing forward a cloud 
of skirmishers and light troops, principally Numidian cavalry furnished to them 
by Massinissa. Hannibal, annoyed by tre skirmishers, ordered hs elephants to 
charge the Roman |ines in a body, and the skirmishers retreated through the 
lanes or passages (ria) left open by the formation of the legionaries. The ele- 
phants pursued, and the moment one of these animals was engaged in one of 
the passages his doom was se sled; on either side were the pike-men, whose 
serried weapons could not be beaten down, whilst the light troops attacked the 
animals with spears, jave'ins, crooked swords (serpa) and battle axes. The 


ommissioner | by Wilkins in the Asiatic researches: “ His elephants moved like walking |; chief danger arose from the cavalry ; the Italian horses could not be got to 


face the elephants. Scipio, however, promptly set the example of dismounting, 
and after a fierce stroggle the elephants were all hors de combat Eleven 
these animals were taken alive by the Romans, all the rest fell in the action. 
This battle taught the Romans the advantage of an open formation of the 
lines in a contest with elephants, and in some degree proved the inatility of 
these animals when sent against disciplined troops. Thenceforward the use 
of these animals in war declined, and they are mentioned for the last time m 
the military history of Rome at the battle of Thapsus, where Julios Cesar over- 
threw the last army of the republic and its African auxiliaries. All the ao- 
counts of this battle which we possess are so imperfect, that it, Is not easy to 
determine how Juba employed his elephants ; bot that the victory over them 


; - 2 ee fins ’ e of the 
lanx which formed the Macedonian centre; but the Greeks having room to | was deemed very wnportant Is man font — on — appearanc 
mancuvre, attacked each elephant with a separate detachment of light troops, | elephant on the coins and medals of the Julian family. 


The neglect of elephants in the western world alter the battle of Thapeve 


le; both L nd Arrian speak of them as et- 
swords for the purpose, who were taught to aim at the trunks and throats of | became an established principle ; both Livy and 
The animals were fully driven back, and thus any new for- | terly contemptible for the porposes of war; but in the east the use of them was 
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the princes ef the house of Sassan, and the 
= Tadia os hate as 1770; Hyder Ali having sent his elephants to charge 
the disordered lines of the unfortunate Baillie. In the eastern wars, not less 
than im those of the west, elephants have proved an uncertain and dangerous 
support ; thus when the Portuguese were attacked at Colombo in 1520, the 
elephants sent against them by the Cingalese, daunted by the fire of the har- 

b and maddened by ds, turned back upon their own lines, and 
crushed to death whole troops of unfortunate islanders. Some of the emperors 
of Delhi mounted light guns on the backs of elephants, but the slow movements 
of the animals prevented this kind of artillery from being generally adopted. 
In our day, elephants are chiefly used for the transport of ord and heavy 
stores; and many are of opinion that even for this purpose they are inferior in 
value to horses. It would lead us too far from our subject to enter into any 
discussion respecting the exhibition of elephants in the amphitheatre and cirevs ; 
but we may at some future opportunity examine the accounts of these shows, 
as illustrating the progress of mland discovery under the Roman emperors. 


THE WIDOW’S ALMSHOUSE. 


**My father, old Admiral Sternpost, as he was gry Ave even when a 
young man,” commenced my frind, after a cool bottle of Lafine had been placed 
on the table, “‘ was so constantly at sea, that he thought my mother required a 
companion besides my little self, her only child. He accordingly looked about 
the world for some one who would drive away the melancholy, which he 
fondly thought she must feel during his absences afloat, by couversationa! 
powers, cheerful and pleasing manners, and what he valued very highly, musi- 
cal abilities. 

An advertisement in a London paper prodaced a host of applicants of all 
ages, sizes, and colours—for not one of the candidates forgot to deseribe the 
colour of her complexion, eyes, and hair; though upon’ the subject of their 
ages they left, as he said, a wide berth for conjecture. Amongst them was 
one from a lady, who described herself as the widow of an officer of rank, who 
had died young in the service of his country, and left her to the tender mercies 
of the world without a shilling to purchase one of them, 

There was asomething in the plain, straightforward wording of this letter 
which pleased my father. He threw all the rest into the fire, got into his car 
riage with my muther, and was driven to the address—a village about four 
miles on the other side of Bristol. Ten minutes talk ensved, and Mrs. Wrightly 
—such was tte lady’s name—was seated in the carriage, and on her road to 
Mount Whistling. Her luggage, though not very bulky, was left to be for- 
warded by the first waggon. 

I was a mere boy at the time. I was, in fact, only eight years of age ; yet 
I can recollect very well when my parents returned from a journey from which 
1 thought I was very improperly excluded, bringing with them a tall, pale lady, 
doom in mourning. I remember my father's putting my little red fist mto 
her slender hand, and telling me that if I did not love her and behave well to 
her while he was away, | should have a taste of the cat as soon as he came 
ashore. 

I looked hard at her as he introduced me in this odd fashion, and saw from 
thée’kindly glance she threw upou me, from the sweet smile which beamed from 
her sorrowful-looking blue eyes, and felt from the slight pressure of her taper 
fingers, that ! should Jove her and escape the cat. 

I was not deceived in my anticipations, young as I was. She was a most 
amiable person, and next to my dear mother, | loved her better than any one 
in the world. Yet she did not spuil me ; on‘the contrary she saved me from 
being spoiled by furnishing me with occupation for every hour in the day, which 
after all is the real way of keeping children out of mischief, and making them 
happy. She would write with me, draw with me, play to me and with me. 
She could make old toys seems new ones, and after our lessons were over, 
shared in a game at romps, as though she loved romping as much as I did. 

My mother, too, who had been always nervous, low spirited, and irritable 
while my father was away, and was constantly talking of battles in whieh her 
husband was to be killed or horribly mutilated, became an altered person, under 
the kindly influence of her friend, as she truly called Mrs. Wrightly 

On my fether's return from sea, both my mother and myself gave so glowing 
a description of the merits and excellencies of the widow, that in the fulness of 
heart he seized her round the waist, and imprinted a loud smack on her pale 
lips, and made her feel rather uncomfortable, and my mother the least in the 
world jealous. He blushed, however, and apologized, and to hide his blushes 
tossed me about in his arms, until I had wellnigh been capsized, as he said, and 
laid on my beam-ends. ‘Then—I never saw him look so foolish in my life—he 
talked as rapidly as he could, while he drew out his pocket-book, and crumpling 
up a bank-note for one hundred pounds, placed it in the widow's hands, and 
begged her to lay it out in any way she thought best. It was hardly possible 
to make out what he meant to say, but I am sure I heard him suggest clean 
canvass and new rigging. 

Mrs. Wrightly, however, positively declined accepting the note 











She was, 


she said, amply remunerated for all her services by the comforts of a home, and | 


the attentions of so kind a friend as my mother, and by my endearments. She 
was, moreover, amply provided with funds for all her wants by the pension 
which my father, through his interest with the powers that were then, had pro- 
cured for her. 

The admiral smoothed the note on his palm, made one more effort to induce 
her to accept it in dumb show; and when he saw that the effect was useless, 
thrust it into his pocket, rubbed his eyes with the point of his little-finger, and 
left the room whistling some sea-going ballad very much out of tune. My 
mother was fidgetting about, and using her pocket-handkerchief. I thought 
she was crying. Iam sure Mrs. Wrightly was—so I had nothing to do but to 
cry too—and a very happy cry we had, and when it was over we laughed and 
shook hands, and cried again—yet we were very happy. 

Well, my father’s duty called him away again. He left us hale an d hearty 
How did he return? A poor, sickly invalid, deprived of his right-arm, and se- 
verely wounded in the right side. A splinter had struck him in the heat of 
action. He refused to go below until the battle was over, although his arm 
hung useless at his side, and his side was sending forth streams of blood, which 
lay in pools on the deck where he stood. Amputation was resorted to imme 
diately, and his life was saved—but the shock to the system was so great, that 
the surgeon told his sorrowing crew that he would never be fit to lead them 
into battle again. 

For eighteen long tedious months did he lie on the couch of sickness ere his 
hardy frame and iron constitution yielded to the attacks of death. During all 
those months, and long afier my mother’s strength failed her, the widow ten- 
ded him with a sister's care. She supplied to me a mother's place when my 
mother’s grief and ill-health forbade her exerting herself. On her was left the 
weighty cares of the household, and she bore the weight nobly, discharged the 
duties well. Every body loved her, and sne deserved their love. 

You remember seeing her here shortly after my coming to college, and not 
many months after my tather’s death. You must remember her, for hers was 
a face not easily forgotten.” 

I recollected her well, and told my friend so. He see-ned pleased at the fact 
of my remembering his second mother, and went on thus : 

**T recollect, the night of my father’s death as well as if it occurred but 
yesterday. | was at home for the holidays; indeed, you may recollect that 
I was absent from school nearly a whole quarter. I had retired to lie down 
for a few hours, for I had been sitting up to relieve the widow and the hired 
nurse who were wearied out by want of sleep. I had scarcely laid myself down 
and fallen into a feverish doze, when | was sammoned into the sick room. A 
sudden change had come over the invalid. He had discharged much blood 
from the lungs, and was greatly exhausted. As soon as I reached his bed- 
side he made signsto me, for he could not speak, and the blood was still oozing 
from his lips, to open a drawer of the table which stood in the middle of the 
room. 

I did so, and found at the top of a mass of papers one folded up as a letter, 
aud directed to Mrs Wrightly. I took itto my father. He smiled to see 
that I had interpreted his meaning, and beckoning to the widow placed the 
paper inherhand. He then joined her hand to my mother's, kissed them both, 
and giving me a slight pressure of the hand which was disengaged, expired 
with a gentle sigh. 

I lost a kind father, and the country a faithful and zealous servant. 

After his remains had been consigned to the vault where his ancestors for 
many generations had been placed before him, I felt no little curiosiiy to learn 
the contents of the letter which had been given to Mrs. Wrightly, just before 
his falling asleep in death. 


too much grieved to sympathize with me on any such subject. I had made up 


my mind to request the widow to show ime the letier, when she anticipated | 


me by placing it my hands. J knew that my father was wealthy, for all these 
estates were valuable and unencumbered, but | was not aware that he was so 
rich as he was. He had served early and constantly, and had shared many 
valuable prizes. His habits, though free and generous in the extreme, were 
not extravagant, consequently the money placed out to interest by his agents 
had accumulated greatly. Iwas not surprised to find, when I ascertained 
these facts from the solicitor who had been sent fora few days before his 
death, that he had in the letter which I delivered to him from the table- 
drawer, assigned over to this kind nurse the sum of £20,000 in the four per 
cents. 

| congratulated her very sincerely on being placed, by her own deserts, in 
independent circumstances. I shall not readily forget her answer. The tears 
streamed from her eyes as she sobbed out, 


“ Taccept my kind beuefactor's gift, but not from mercenary motives, as you 





I mentioned my wish to my mother, but she was | 







will one day know. I have suffered in my poverty and widowhood more 
you can imagine. I shall employ these means which your father's bounty has 
bestowed upon me in alleviatiag, as far as they will go towards it, the griefs of 
others who may be situated as | was once. I have one favour to ask of you, 
my friend and pup'l.”’ 

“It is ranted.” I replied. 

“It is that you will give me an acre or two of land on the common above the 
beech grove. I wish to build an asylom there for poor widows.” 

“ I didas she wished. The almshouse is built, as you saw this morning, 


_ six hearts are made happy and joyful through the bounty of a sister suf: 
erer 





“ It is very odd.” said T, * that in all your letters you never mentioned the 
name of Mrs. Wrightly when you wrote to me, or talked of her while you were 
with me.” 

** You have surely heard me speak loudly in the praise of a Mrs. Lauder- 


ley '—she was Mrs. Wrightly. She is now the wife of the chaplain of the 
almshouse. 





EXTRACTS FROM MY INDIAN DIARY. 


BY THE OLD FOREST RANGER. 


On a stormy autumnal evening, about the beginning of last month, I was 
| seated in my favourite snaggery, enjoying the luxury of a roaring wood-fire, 

and cheering my old heart with a reeking tumbler of a certain inspiring be- 

verage, designated in our household * the laird’s bi dribble o° drink,” but 
| more generally known, among the vulgar, by the name of whisky-toddy. The 
| Fain pattered furiously against the windows, and the autumnal blast sweeping 
| down a bleak Highland glen, moaned dismally around the house. But the 
| blaze of sparkling pine logs flickered gaily against the polished oak.panels of 

the room, lighting up the grim trophies of the chase with which my sanctum is 
| decorated, and the war of elements without, only tended to make the glow of 
warmth and comfort which prevailed within-doors doubly acceptable. My old 
woman, ensconced in her leathern arm.chair on the opposite side of the fire- 
place, was deeply absorbed in the mysteries of a pair of fancy woollen-hove 
which she was knitting for my “sabbath day's wear ;"’ my favourite sky ter- 
rier ** Shalager,”’ lay coiled up at my feet; while a shaggy old deer hound, 
named * Oscar,” stretched at full length before the blazing wood-fire, and 
‘urging in his dreams the mimic chase,” monopolized the remainder of the 
bearthrug. 

My venerable better-half had begun to nod over her work, and bad already 
dropped several stitches—an infallible sign that she was fast verging towards a 
state of unconsciousness—and my eyelids were beginning to close from very 
sympathy, when the door was thrown open, and in bounced my old friend Dr 
M'Phee, booted and spurred, and drippiug like a river-god 

** Good e’en to you, laird,” he exclaimed, uttering that hearty chuckling 
laugh so peculiarly his own, and rousing me from my revery with a good- 
humored slap on the shoulder. “And the same to you, my dear madam,” 
raising the old lady's hand to his lips, and bowing over it with the air of a 
courtier; while she laying aside her work, and rising from her seat, dropped her 
best minuet courtesy. 

* I've come to ask a night's lodging from you, madam,” he continued, as he 
unwound a huge shawl from about his neck, and proceeded to divest himse f 
of his homespun gray riding-coat, ¢rot-cosie, and other protections against the 
inclemency of the weather, classed by the worthy doctor under the general de 
nomination of ‘haps.’ And I’m thmkin’ I've just come in time to keep my 
friend the laird’s een open, for] see the good fire, and the good drink, ha’e 
made him amaist ready for his bed, honest man. I'm thinkin’, laird, ye'’r get 
ting a wee thing frail like mysel’, Hoich! hoich! ho! T[ha‘’e been at the 
Strathoolish market sellin® a wheen stots, and came o'er the muir thinkin’ to 
| wiv hame the night ; but it came on such judgment-like weather, that Smiler 

(that’s my beast, laird ; 1 ca’d him after the poor old naig ! lost in Indé) would 
| hardly set his face til’t ; so I thought it would be a sin, and a temptin’ o° Pro- 
vidence, to pass an auld friend’s house sic a night, and just turned in to ask 
the goodwife for a bed, and a drap o’ drink, and to ha’e a crack about auld 
times. Hoich! hoich'! ho! The mist on the hilb was that thick, it was like, 
amaist, to choke me; and there's some o't stickin’ in my thraple yet! Rax 
me the bottle, laird, till I syne it down wi’ a drap speerits, and tak’ a ca ker 
yoursel’ to open your een, for ye look awfu’ drowsy like ” 

The ductor having toesed off his calker, and divested himself of his numerous 
| haps, and having been strictly cross-questioned by my hospitable dame, regard 

ing the certainty of his having dined, and been duly pressed to sit off the door, 

and into the fire, at length succeeded in dislodging the old deer hound, and es 

tablishing himself in his place. Fresh logs were thrown upon the hearth, the 

jug of hot water was replenished ; and by the time the first tumbler of punch 
| had been discussed, the goodwife was fast asleep in her arm-chair, and the 
| doctor and | engaged with the eagerness of two schoolboys in fighting o’er the 
sylvan battles of our youth. 

Some difference of opinion having arisen regarding the particulars of a tiger- 
hunt, in which the doctor and | had been mutually engage!, I bethought myself 
of referring to an old sporting diary which I had kept during my residence in 
India, but which for many years had lain neglected, and almost forgotten, in 
one of the goodwife’s lumber-closets. 

After some difficulty, we succeeded in hunting out the musty volume, and 
the sporting adventures, therein recorded, conjured up so many glowing recol- 
lections of our youth, that the bottle was drained, and several of the “ sma’ 
hours ” had flown by unheeded, before the doctor and | bethought ourselves of 
| retiring to bed. ‘The goodwife asserts that we experienced considerable diffi. 
culty in finding our way up stairs; but this I believe to be a calumny invented 
by her as an excuse for delivering a lecture on the impropriety of keeping late 
hours, and showing a bad example to her well-regulated heusehold 

The old diary has, since then, afforded us several eve. ings’ amusement, and 
each time it has been produced, the doctor has become more and more urgent 
with ine to publish extracts from it. I have at last been constrained to yield 
the point, and once more to present myself befor the liberal public, to whom I 
am already indebted for many and substantial favours 

The first part of my journal is devoted to an account of the voyage to India, 
—landing at Madras—my feelings of boyish wonder, on finding myself for the 
first time in a strange land,—erude remarks on men and manners, &c. All of 
which we may safely pass over 

Suffice it to say, that on the 10th June, a p.—but no matter for the year— 
my old woman has a strange dislike to recording dates, the - regiment, in 
which | was then junior lieutenant of the light company, embarked for India, 
and, after a prosperous voyage, landed at Madras on the | 7th September. We 


| 








and a few months after my arrival there I was fortunate enough to obtain leave 
of absence to visit my brother, who had gone out to India two years before me 
in the Company's Bombay Civil Service, and was then stationed at Dharwar, 
in the Sontuiern Mahratta country, 180 miles N.W. from Bungalore. Here my 
sporting career commenced, and here, therefore, I shall commence the extracts 
from my diary. 

Dharwar being situated more than three thousand feet above the level of the 
sea, enjoys a cool and healthy climate. The thermometer seldom ranges 
higher than 80°, and the nights are frequently cold enough to render one and 
even two blankets desirable. 

The country in the immediate neighbourhood is admirably adapted for sport- 
ing, being beautifully diversified with low jungle, open plains, and tanks ; and 
there is no lack of game ; but beyond this 1 has nothing to recommend it as an 
agreeable station. A regiment of native infantry, the collector of the district, 
four ladies, and a few young civilians, constitute the entire society ; and three 
ladies out of the four are anything but young, pretty, or agreeable. 

To any one, therefore, but an inveterate sporteman, Dharwar must prove 
a dull station; and even to him the want of female society is a great disad- 
| Vantage. 
| Although I have not been here above a month, I already feel thie to be the 
|ease. No one cen enjoy the wild excitement of an Indian hunter's life more 

than I do; bot this, instead of weaning me from the more refined pleasures of 
civilized society, only tends to heighten my enjoyment when { return to it 
Verily it is not good for man to be alone; he is by nature a savage, and it 
is only the refining influence of female society that saves him from utter bar- 
barism. ! 

A press of business, which keeps the young civilians close at work, has hi- 
| therto prevented our making out a long talked of expedition to the Great Ca- 
nara Forest, where that rare animal, the Indian bison is found. 
| But, in the mean time, I find plenty of occupation during the cool hours of 
morning and evening, im procuring venison from the neighbouring jungles, or 
} shooting antelope, which abound on the black plain within a few miles of the 

cantonment. The heat of the day is devoted to reading, studying natural his- 
tory, preparing specimens, or making drawings of any rare animal | may have 
met with in my morning's ramble, and im the evening we all dine together on 
the produce of the day's sport, each of the youog Civiuans taking it in turo to 
act the host and furnish the liqaids. 

The Southern Mabratta country, in which Dharwar is sitaated, presents 
fine field for the naturalist as well as the sportsman, affording almost every va- 
riety of game found in India. Of beasts of prey, the tiger, and two varieties 
of the panther are numerous. The cheetah, or hunting-leopard (Felis Venats- 
ca), is rather more rare, and a variety of the tiger-cat is found occasionally. 
The Indian bear (Ursus Labiatus) 1s common in all hilly districts. Wild hoge 

| abound in the jungles, but are daily becoming more scarce in the open country 





than 


were marched up to Bangalore, in the Mysore country, 108 miles from Madras, | 







sccasionally afford an hour's sport inthe absence of nobler game. Wild ele- 
phante are found in the Canara forest, the western frontier of the district ; 
and within twenty miles of Dhereer ee haa the stately bison (Bos Gaurus), 
that noble stag, the samber, or Rusa deer (Cervus Aristotelis), valgarly called 
the elk, on account of its enormous size ; the beautiful spotted deer, or cheetle 
(Cereus Aris); the rib faced deer, or muntjack (Cereus Munijack); and the 
dwarf musk-deer (Moschus Minmina ’) hardly so large asahare. The neilghae 
(Damalis Risia) frequents the bauble jungles to the eastward. Low coverts 
upon rising grounds are the favourite haunts of the four-horned antelope (An- 
tilope Chickara). The little graceful gazelle is found, nombers, seat- 
tered over the barren land, between the great forest jungle and the extensive 
plains of black allovial soil, commonly called cotton ground, where the com. 
mon antelope — Cervicapra), and bustard, afford constant and beavti- 
ful practice for the rife. Of small game there is also a great variety ; bat, ex- 
cept for the sake of our messtable, we do not trouble them moch. The paint- 
ed snipe (Scolopax Capensis), the common snipe, and a great variety of the 
duck tribe, are very numerous. Hares, peafow!, jonglefow!, spurfow!, painted 
and gray dge, florican, a small specice of bustard (Ots Aurita), sand 
grouse (Tetras arenarius), and five varie'ies of quail, complete the list. 

Dharwar, May.—Vor the last week | have devoted my time almost exclu- 
sively to antelope-shooting on the Black Plain, where the apparently endless 
level extends on al! sides to the horizon, like a dark sea, studded with little hil. 
locks, that resemble islands. Morning and evening [ ride out here, armed with 
my rifle, spear, and telescope, and wander over the cotton ground, where the 
antelope feed, watching their habits, and daily discovering some new and in- 
teresting feature in their character 

The Fadion antelope (Antilope Cermcapra) is somewhat larger than the roe - 
buck, an adalt male standing nearly three feet at the shoulder, and weighin 
about rT pounds. The old backs are dark coffee brown, or nearly blac 
above and white beneath, with a white spot round the eye, head long, nose ra- 
ther square and blunt, with an incipient muzzle, or naked space between the 
nostrils, Horns from eighteen to twenty-two inches long, dark brown, annu- 
lated with from twelve to twenty-two rings, and beautifa'ly twisted in a spiral 
form. Female bermiess, pale fulvous above, white beneath, with a white lee, 

Very young males are of the same colour as the fe- 





running along the side 
male, but become gradually darker with ago, till at @ve or six years old, they 

have acquired the darkest hue, and are then called black bucks. They are gre- 

ganious, and go i herds of from ten to twenty; each herd being under the 

command of an old black buck 

This is their rutting season, during which period desperate engagements take 
place between the males; they fight with great sbstinacy, lowering their heads 
and tilting at each other so furivasly, that their long spiral horas frequently 
snap inthe encounter, Whena stray doe gets accidently, or perhaps inten- 
tionally, into a herd of young males—who, driven away by the old black 
bucks, form themselves into a club of bachelors —a senes o single combate 
ensues, which are maintained for hours, till the strongest, or most chivalrous 
of the fraternity, shows a decided superioriy over al) the others. 

The little timid doe, who has stood aloof, anxiously watehing the pro, 
of the fight—like Helen, the cause of many woes—nuw, quietly walks off with 
the victor. 

Valiant alike, in love and war, the conqueror with ewelling throat, tail curled 
proudly over his back, and head erect, slides up to his hard-won prize, utter- 
ing a low bellow of delight. The skittish doe repels his advances, tosses her 
pretty head, and starts off in a succession of graceful bounds, clearing the air 
like a meteor. 

On, with the speed of light, dashes the excited buck, stretching himself 
across the plain in a long striding gallop, the rapid stroke of which is more 
than the eye can follow, and at length overtakes the bo nding doe, in @ race 
where his museular powers are taxed to the utmost 

When the doe ts wearied owt, and can no longer avoid the malo—who even 
has recourse to blows to bring her to subjection—she yields herself, and re- 
mains incompany with the buck for several days, generally in some secluded 
spot, where no intrader is likely to interrupt their honeymoon 

I have observed, and watched for several successive days, a pair in this re- 
tirement, and have seen the poor buck, at length, driven from his partner, by 
some more powerful rival, whom the doe follows, always becoming ‘he will- 
ing prey of the conqueror 

The gbeaten buck generally leads the life of a hermit for the rest of the 
seasun, but sometimes retorns to the society of his bachelor friends 

It often happens that the old black buck of a herd, ts led astray by one of 
his own skittish does, and does not return Ul! another male has usurped his 
place, and established himeelf in the good graces of the ladies of hw harem 
If both bucks happen to be renowned warriors a desperate combat ensues, 
which is seldom decided without a broken horn, at least. Butif the intra- 
der be a young male, he walks off at once, like a wine dog, who leaves the 
room as soon as he sees preparations making for throwing him out of win- 
dow. 

Antelopes exhibit great affection fur their young, exposing themselves ia 
thew defence, to dangers which they most dread. I met with a remarkable 
instance of this while trying to approach within shot of a black buck, im com- 
pany with a doe and fawn. The fawn followed the doe, when she made off at 
my approach ; but its weakness not allowing it to keep pace with the old ones, 
they both halted, and forced it by blows to crouch i a furrow. Aw often as 
it attempted to rise, they returned, and pushed down again, remaining by it, 
although I had by this time approached within shot, a@ long as the fawn con- 
tinued to show itself. This display of paternal affection quite disarmed me, 
and I left the poor things unmolested. 

Noulgoond, May 13th —The antelope here are extremely shy, owing chiefly 
to their having been much persecuted of late by a tribe of Huru shikaries 
(deer-hunters,) encamped in the neighbourhood, 

These peeple—a wandering caste of natives, who earn a livelihood by ena- 
ring game—not only destroy great numbers of antelope, but render the ani- 
mals so wild by constantly driving them towards their snares, that they start 
| off the moment a man appears in sight. ‘The method of taking them ie as 
follows : 

Having selected a convenient spot frequented by antelope, they erect twe 
oblique lines of small bamboos driven into the ground, beginning at about three 
hundred yards apart, and bringing them gradually together in the form of « 
funnel, till they are within forty or filty yards of each other. Along the oblique 
lines of upright posts, they extend cords, to which are suspended feathers and 
white pieces of antelope skins that flutter in the wind, and across the narrow 

assage, between the two lines, are fastened loops and snares of various kinds. 
| This being prepared, the whole tribe, men, women, and children turn oat, and 
surrounding a herd of antelope, drive them quietly towards the wide part of 
the enclosure. Here they rush upon the antelope with tremendous yells, and 
the poor animals terrified by the noise behind them, and seared from turning to 
the right or left by the fluttering of the feathers and pieces of white skin, rock 
blindly forward, and in trying to escape through the narrow passage, are en- 
tangled in the snare and taken. 

Another method of taking antelope is by means of atame buck, who having 
a number of wire nooses fastened about his head and horns, ie turned out m 
the plain where a herd of wild antelope are feeding. Nosooner does he ap 
proach the herd, than the old buck steps forth and gives battle to the intruder; 
his long spiral horns become ewtangled in the nooses attached to the head of hie 
antagonist, and the shikarie, who has been lying in ambush, runs up and se- 
cures him before he has time to disengage himself 

For the last week I have toiled across the heavy black plain for many hours 
every morning without once getting within shot of an antelope. Yesterday [ 
tried an expedient commonly resorted to by native hunters, of approaching my 
game under cover of a light moveable frame of bamboo, clothed with branch- 
es ; but in this I failed, either from my own want of skill, or from the antelope 
having become acquainted with this artifice ‘To-day | ued the experiment of 
using @ stalking bullock, and with better success. [t enabled me to get within 
one bundred yards of a large herd, headed by an old black buck, which I knoek- 
ed over with the second barrel whilet going + speed, after having missed a 
fair standing shot with the first. 

May 22d. —To day the stalking bullock failed me, and being in want of ve- 
nison, | tried the experiment of driving the antelope. Having remarked the 
course which they generally took whe. ditturbed, | posted myself io a ravine 
as nearly as | could guess im their line, and sent my man a cireuit of a 
of miles. on horseback, to drive them towards me. He played his part admi- 
rably : the antelope crossed the ravine with twenty yards of me, and | drop- 
ped two of them, right and left Se ai 

May 23d.—I crossed the river this morning in search of new ground ; for 
the antelope near our encampment now know my green coat ev well, that it 
ho sooner appears upon the plains than every one makes off, as ifa cheetah 
had been slipped at them. | shot one buck out of a herd of young males less 
shy than the others. 

| fred at a long range of two hundred yards, and broke his fore-leg near tho 
shoulder; but he west away upon the remaining three at a rate which “* Obal- 
lenger’s” best pace could not equal. By the time { was mounted the buck bad 
a long start, skimming like a bird over the treacherous cov'on ground covered 
with holes. | was pressing littl “Challenger” to do his utmost, when be 
sank to the knees in a deep fissure, and rolled over with a tremendous erash, 
going several umes head over heels before the ifapetas of hu speed was ex- 
nausted. We both got up rather stunned, and | found myself lying twenty 
yards from my horse, with my bunting-cap driven into the earth, leaving a 
beautiful cast of its figure. The back was out of sight, but I knew where be 








| Hyenas, wolves, wild dogs, jackals, and foxes, compexe a list of vermin that 


was making for ; , it being quite contrary to my principles to leave & pour 











wounded animal to d 
tant herd assured me that my quarry was among them—for | had observed that 
s antelope when pressed, always tries to join a herd—I could soon 
distinguish him by his lameness, and caging im out, I rattled him for about a 
mile over broken ground, when be became blown, and I speared him. He was 
a middle-sized buck, with horns of thirteen inches. 

May 25th. —My brother's horse, “* Merlin,” performed a feat to-day, which I 
believe has never been — by any horse in India—that of running 
down a full-grown buck antelope. 

We were retarning in sulky mood after a long walk over the plain, hav- 

shot badly, and missed where we ought to have killed to a certainty. 

fine buck had been leading us a long round without allowing vsto get within 
range, and we had mounted with the intention of riding back to the tents. My 
brother's horse was in one of his fidgety moods, fretting and bucking like a goat, 
till at last he lost patience, and seeing the buck that had bailed us trotting 
along with a very supercilious air, he gave ‘* Merlin” his bead, and laid into 
him out of pure deviltry. The horse was always a speedy thing, and bemg 
now im racing ition he pressed the buck so hard,that,after going 4 couple of 
miles, my brother conceived the idea of trying to ride him down, and began to 
run cunning, gaining all he could at every swerve the antelope made. 

But I must describe the remainder of this remarkable chase in his own 


After the first two miles, I gained upoa him rapidiv. The antelope went | 


less collected, his gallop lost its springy bound, and he began to turn short, bis 
flanks heaving like a pair of bellows. 

“| now felt that if I did not blow my horse 1 must kill him. Merlin was 
still fresh, and although his tail shook a little, he felt strong under me, and his 
stroke was nearly as quick as ever. 

“Two to one agains: the buck! His tongue ‘is out, and his tail wag- 


on took a hard pull at my horse's head, drove in the spurs, and pressing 
the antelope to do his best for a few yards further, 1 fairly burst him, and down 
he went with the spear through his heart. 

“1 confess I feel proud of my little horse, for having done what is general- 
ly considered impossible, and may never be done — ; and it would require 
a long now to tempt me to part with him. I must have blood for my 
fast work, and would rather ride a well-bred horse on three legs, than a brute 
without a heart that you may spur to death in a close-contested run, without 
getting an additional yard out of him ; 

“Itis in the field that the indomitable courage of the true Arab shows it- 
self ; and when you find what the blood of your horse enables him to do, you 
learn toa jate that undying spirit which marks the difference between the 
breeds of India and the Desert 

“R—— and J examined the buck carefully, and could discover nothing the 
matter with him, except a slight scar on one knee. He was a fine old buck, 
in high condition, with twenty-ineh horns, and bis having been ridden down 
by a single horse is one of those unaccountable things, which seldom happen 
in a lifetume.” 

From these extracts it will be seen that antelope-shooting, although looked 
spon as a second-rate sport in India, requires some skill and patience in the 
sportsman, and is by no means deficient in excitement, particularly when ri- 
ding must be resorted to, to secure your game. The nature of the animal, as 
well as that of ite haunts, and the long ranges at which you are obliged to 
shoot, render it particularly well adapted for displaying the beauties of the 
grooved barrel to advantage. 

The long, clear, standing shots at antelope on a plain, are the most perfect 
that can be imagined. The unbroken level, leaving the outline of your mark 
so cleariy defined against the sky—the means you possess of ascertaining the 
exact range of yoor shots—the repeated opportunities of retrieving misses— 
the ove. oasTing circumstances under which you fire—and the facility afforded 
by the nature of the ground for riding down and spearing a wounded animal, 
—al! tend to render fis a most enticing sport, for an enthusiast in rifle-shoot- 
ing, like myself; and yet, with all these advantages, it falls far short, in my 
estimation, of the exciting sport of deer-stalking in the jungles. 

Dharwar, May \6.—My brother and | were amusing ourselves during the 
heat of the day, by playing a rubber of billiards with the officers in the fort, 
when a breathless native rushed in, and announced a tiger, marked down with- 
in a mile of Dharwar. . 

The news spread like wildfire, and the cantonment presented the appearance 
of « disturbed nest of hornets. ‘The proximity of the enemy induced every 
owner of a gun to turn out—military men and civilians, sportsmen and no 
sportsmen, all were under arms i a few minutes—rifles and smooth guns, 
vlunderbusses, old muskets, and even horse-pistols were put im requisition ; 

and one man, a hare-brained Irishman, who possessed no more deadly weapon, 
came forth, armed for the fray, with the butt-end of a billiard-cue. 

We were soon at the ground, and having disposed ourselves upon trees and 
rocks, and other eminences, the beating commenced 


After a great deal of shouting, yelling, beating tomfoms, and other appro- 
ved methods of rousing atiger in the absence of an elephant or fire-works, | ders 
something was observed to move in the nu//ah where the animal was said to be 
The thickness of the tangled brushwood, and the darkness of the ra- 
vine prevented our distinguishing what it was, till a lash of its long tail in 
turning round the corner of a den, where it had taken refuge, proved it to be 
There he was safe enough, although within 
five yards of twenty gune, for he clung to the shelter of the cave, and his growl- 


lying. 


not a royal tiger, but a panther 


ing alone marked his position 


it wasin vain that the excited beaters pelted and shouted, and overwhelm- 
ed him with abuse, calling him ** the son of an unchaste mother,’’—* spitting 
on his beard,” defiling his father's grave," and daring hin for an “ unclean 
Caffer,” to come forth and “ eat bullets ;” he was proof against foul language, 


and could not be induced to quit his stronghold. 


Our patience was wellnigh exhausted, and the more pacific members of the 
party were for abandoning the enterprise. and leaving the sulky brote alone ; 
others proposed sending off for fireworks; almost every one had a different 


plan to propose, when my brother, ever foremost in danger, but the matter 
short, by springing from the tree on which he was seated, and announcing his 


4 lingering death, I laid in again till a glimpse of a dis- 








With a Glimpse or tio at the Germany of other Days. 
An old German castle! 


erased inscriptions, fallen into almost hieroglyphical obscurity. 


till the uld hall-rafters respond to the din, and the wassailing barons drank 
healths five fathoms deep, and toped and toasted the ladies till they sank, op- 


the night wind rus 


the pale moonbeams. 

Hohenschwangau is situated in the south-western corner of Bavaria, and 
the favourite autumn residence of the present Crown Prince Maximilian. Mar- 
ray’s excellent “‘ Hand book ” briefly observes, *‘ No traveller should pass this 
way without visiting it.” But few travellers “‘ pass this way,’ and there- 
fore an account of it may be all the more welcome. It is interesting in it- 
self, beautifully situated, and abounding in historical reminiscences. Origi- 
nally, together with the surrounding country, an allodial possession of the 
Guelphs, it was held of them in fief by the lords of Schwangau. Those 
powerful potentates themselves used frequently to take up their abode in this 
part of their dominion. ‘Thus it was that in the church of the aognnenens 
village of Peiting, a Guelph hoisted the banner of the Crusade before the hig 
| altar, in the presence of his knight companions and vassals. In those days of 
| enthusiasm and thirst for adventure, every knight who would win the smiles of 
the ladies, and hereafter a crown of immortality, sought the Holy War; and 
| Hiltepold, lord of Schwangau, was among the number. Hiltepold, who appears 
| to have been the beau-ideal of preux chevaliers, was also a skiiful minnesanger, 

and, like his Provencal brethren, the Troubadours, beguiled his to'ls with sing- 
ing of ‘‘dames and knights, and arms, and love's delights.” He was the friend 
and adherent of the Guelph, and followed his fortunes to Syria. The old 
Guelph died childless, and, wroth with his nephew, Henry the Lion, he re- 
venged himself by bequeathing the whole of his allodial possessions, Schwan- 
gau included, to the hereditary enemies of his house, the Hohenstaufen. But 
before tracing the subsequent history of the castle, it may be interesting to re- 
count the traditionary origin of the name of Guelph, which long played so con- 
spicuous a part in the history of those times. It is told in the chronicles, that 
as far back as the days of Charlemagne, one Count Isenbrand, who resided 
near the Lake of Constance, met an old woman who had given birth to three 











natural, that he assailed her with a torrent of abuse. Stung to fury at 
child, might bring at a birth as many children as there are months in the 
year. The imprecation was fulfilled, and the Countess became the mother 
of a dozen babes at once. Dreading the vengeance of her severe lord, 
she bade her abigail go drown eleven of the twelve. 

But who should the girl meet, while on this horrible errand, but the Count 
himself, who, suspecting that all was not right, demanded to know the con- 
tents of the basket. ‘* Welfen,” was the intrepid reply, (7. ¢. the old German 
name for puppies, and now traceable in our word whelps). 
this explanation, the Count lifted up the cloth, and found under it eleven bonny 
infants nestled together. Their unblemished forms reconciled the scrupulous 
knight, and he resolved to recognize them as his property. Thenceforward 
their children and their descendants went by the name of Guelf or Welf; and 
from these identical little innocents does our liege lady Victoria inherit her 
cognomen 

Schwangau, as we have said, had now become the property of the Staufen, 
and its Burg-graves had doubtless often to perform the honours of hospitality to 
their Suzerains, when from time to time, attracted by the beauties of its situa- 
tion, or what is equally probable, the strength of its defences, they condescend- 
ed to be their vassals’ temporary guests. Of those proud, but ill-starred cham- 
pions of German liberty, the Staufen, scarcely a single one died a natural 
death; and it was in this very castle, according to tradition, that Conradin, the 
| “* Last scion of that lordly stem,” parted for ever from his desponding parent 
Elizabeth. Before setting out on his Italian expedition, and in consideration 
of the military aid afforded him by his uncle of Bavaria, Conradin made over to 
that wily sovereign all his remaining hereditary lands ; and then Schwangau 
changed hands for the third time. 

In the period immediately succeeding the extinction of the Staufen, the Ba- 
rons of the Castle paid, it would appear, but a loose fealty to their lords para- 
mount ; taking advantage of the fierce civil dissentions that embroiled their 





The natural position of the fortress was eminently calculated to assist 
their views, as it lies at but ashort distance from the grand passage into the 
Alps, known to the Romans as the ** Fauces Alpium,”’ now corrupted into 
Fussen. Here wasthe great thoroughfare by which the rich merchants of 
Venice transported the treasures of the East to Augsburg and Antwerp, the 
great emporiums of commerce in those days. The substantial traders, who 
traversed to and fro with their richly laden wains and well stuffed movey bags, 
had doubtless often to pay blackmail to the titled caterans of Schwangau : 
and many is the stirring tale connected with the rise and fall of Germany’s 
chivalry ; with the proud bloom and gradual decay of her commerce, as the 
traffic of Europe and the East diverged into other channels ; many the recol- 
lection of desperate feuds waged between the confederate nobles and the stub- 


But we must pass on to a still later period ; to the Emperor Maximilian, the 


new erea,—" the last knight,” as he has been called,—Maximilian, the man of 
movement, the witty, the gay, the gallant, the idol of the fair, who dared and 
survived a hundred romantic and moving accidents by flood and field ; the best 


determmation of descending into the ravine and shooting the panther in his | shot, the best rider, the expertest fisherman and crags-man in his dominions ; 


den. We, of course, remonstrated loudly against so foolhardy an attempt, and 
made use of every argument we could think of, to dissuade him from his pur- 


pose, but in vain 


Before I could descend a tree, at some distance, and reach the spot, he had 


snatched a sword from one of the beaters, to clear his way through the tangled 
brushwood, and disappeared in the gloomy ravine 


I could distinctly hear the low savage growl of the panther, and a certain 


and who would have been the best of emperors had he been a thought less mer- 
curial, and endowed with a little more of the ballast and steady patience so 
requisite for a successful ruler. This monarch would ofien, on his visits to his 
neighbouring fortress of Ehrenburg, take up his quarters at Hohenschwangau 





art of venerie, used many a time to hunt the boar and chamois in the adjoining 


' 4 ‘ 
woods, or slip their falcons at the herons of the lake. The Emperor's minis- 


impatient switching of the tail, which I too well knew denoted an inclination to | ters of state and knights were also summoned to attend him here : such as Cy- 


charge. 
by following him into the ravine, or by remaining above, to cover him with my 


I was debating with myself, whether I should best serve my brother | prian von Sarentheim, and the well known George von Freundsberg, or the 


still more renowned weaver-Counts, the Fuggers of Augsburg ; and when the 


fire in the event of the animal springing upon him, when a terrific roar rang in | imperial coffers got low—a casualty, be it said, by no means unusual in those 
my ears—a shot was discharged in the bed of the ravine, and, through a cloud days, when our own King Henry VIII. placed the British crown in pawn with 


of smoke, the panther sprang out, so close to me as almost to knock me down | the Jews of Cologne,—in such unpleasant straits as these, Gentle Gossenbrod, | 
—while in the act of staggering backwards, I discharged both barrels of my | the Rothschild of the time, was also invited to be of the party. 


rifle, but without effect. 


By the time the panther had cleared the bushes, he was so directly in the | placed in hall, and welcome guests ;” 


The savants, 
| moreover, such as Reuchlin, and the pious Gailer von Kaisersberg, were ‘ high 


line of our horses and horsekeepers, that no one could fire without runsing a tious Kunz, Maxim lian’s favourite jester, indulging in his quaint sallies at the 


great risk of hitting them—he was therefore allowed to go upwards of a hun- 


dred yards before a shot was discharged 


expense of the grave and book-learned worthies * f 


| ‘In the disordered times of the Reformation the castle was often endangered. 


. | on . ; 
Then came a tremendous volley, and a shower of bullets knocked up the | In 1552 it became exposed to the tender mercies of Maurice of Saxony’s bru- 
dust on every side of him; but the panther appeared untouched, and was | tal soldatesqua, enraged as they were at the refusal of their commander to give 


bounding along with undiminished speed, when a single shot was discharged | them double pay, as a reward for the capture of Ehrenburg. 


Charles V., who 


from behind me, and he rolled uver, tearing up the earth with his teeth and | at this time lay sick at Innsbruck, was sorely terrified at the sudden approach 


claws 


How shall I describe my joy and gratitude, when, on turning round to ask 
who had fired the first successful shot, | confronted my beloved brother, whom rash expedient 


| of his foes, as his own troops were on the Rhine, and no means at hand to 
withstand the hostile invasion. In this dilemma he hit upon a singular and 
Rising from his bed of illness, unknown to his courtiers, he 


I had given up for lost, standing like one risen from the dead, and grasping | disguised himself as an old peasant woman, and set out with only one attend- 


lips 
There was no time for words 
me that all was well, and we roshed forward to despatch the wounded panther 


The ball had passed through his loins, completely paralyzing his hind-quarters, 


so that although he still presented a formidable appearance, and made frantic 
efforts to reach us, he was no longer dangerous e was accordingly quickly 
despatched, receiving his last blow from the knight of the billiard-cue!! . 

We had now time to hear my brother's account of his escape, and providen- 
tial indeed it was, On descending into the ravine be immediately discovered 
the panther’s cave, the entrance to which was raised several feet above the 
ground, so as to be almost on a level with his head. He could hear the brute 
growling , but his eyes, dazzled by the glare of light above, had not yet be- 
come sufficiently accustomed to the darkness to distinguish objects, when the 
panther, uttering a roar, sprang out in his face. He instinctively threw himself 
backwards to avoid the stroke of his paw, discharging one barre! of his rifle as 
he fell. The panther flew over him like a flash of lightning, and dashed up the 
opposite bank. And my brother, immediately recovering himself. scrambled 
out of the ravine just in time to administer the fatal shot before the brute was 
out of reach. 

So much for good nerve, presence of mind, and coolness in the hour of 
danger. 

‘ was with grateful hearts, and after having ret 


urned fervent thanks to the 
, 
Almighty, that we retired that night to rest, 


A look, a warm pressure of the hand, assured 


his discnarged rifle, while a smile of triamph played round his pale but firm | ant, Jorg von Nussdorf, intending to make his way over the mountains to the 


castle of Schwangan, and, after resting there, to escape northwards. His 
faithful valet, old Adrian Dubois, had to play the part of emperor in his ab- 
.}| sence, lying in his bed, with the curtains carefully closed, and feeding on the 
savoury messes destined for his imperial master. But the project failed, and 
well it did for Charles. He had got as far as Lermoos, a village distant a 
league or thereabouts from the castle; when, while stopping for refreshment, 
his disguise no longer served him. A keen witted peasant girl recognized him 
n spite of his metamorphosis, exclaiming—“ Mi! isn’t the old Frau bke our 
Kaiser’ The Emperor was panic-strack, and fled back to Innsbruck, before 
bis court had detected his absence. Strange how great a flame a little fire 
| kindleth. Had this forward lass held her tongue, Charles would have con- 
| tinued his flight, and in all likelihood fallen into the hands of his enemies, who, 
P denies 


* On one occasion Maximilian was busily engaged int. acing out lds pedigree, wher 


| a wag—probably this identical Kunz y inscribed on the wali that nutable doggrel, 

| of which, though so familiar to most in its English dress, few may be acquainted with 
the origin 

| Da Adam hackt und Eva spann, 


Wer war damals der Edeiman. 
When Adam dely’d and Eve span, 
Where was then the gentieman ' 
It caught Maximilian’s eye, and he wrote the following 1mp:omptu beneath :— 
ich bin ein Mann wie ein ander Mann 
Nur dass mir Gott die Ehre gann. 
| lam a man like another map, only that God gave honour to me 


| He and his cousin, Wiliam of Bavaria, like himself, no mean professor in the 


What visions of the past float like misty shadows | Years’ War, nor would 
across the imagination at the mention of it! Is the reader one of the Oldbuck | for the genius of a Schiller. 
school, and fonder of commaning with things of the past than the present! of an ignorant mountain wench. ; 
straightway arise before him visions of mutilated armorial bearings, and semi- | 
Or is he a bon 
vivant '—oue who loves rather to discuss the merits of the rosy fluid than the though possessed of an 
claims to antiquity of the flagon which contains it '—incontinent he will dream | tined, unsuccessfull 
of bousing bouts, when the merry jest went round, setting the table in a roar 


pressed with love and hochheimer, under the board, in most Bacchic oblivion. | Leopold and Bernard of Saxe Weimar ; and the 
Or is he or she addicted to ghouls and Germanizing—one whose spirit lovesto | renne stopped in this secluded fastness at the en 
dwell in “ gaunt, ghastly, ghaist-alluring edifices ”’'—Hist ! to the sough of | The Spanish War of Succession, too, 

ing round the ruin, and lo! the skeleton Abnfrau, such 4s | without some of its dread echoe 


thou readest of in Grillparzer's goblin-play, sweeps by, in sable pall, through | Indeed, the famous field of Blenheim is not very far from hence, 


children at once, a circumstance which appeared to him so portentous and un- | 


his insults, she cursed the Count, and wished that his wife, then with | 


Dissatisfied with | 


country, to shake off their allegiance, and lead the life of independent marau- | 


born burghers of the ancient free towns ; which the old castle could unfold. } 


man who stands on the threshold, as it were, between the middle age and the | 


) which was modelled by Schwanthaler, of Munich. 
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VISIT TO THE CASTLE OF HOHENSCHWANGAU: rane eg to bim, had beset all the passes ; his unfortunate prisoners, John of 


ony, and Philip of Hessia, would have been liberated, i 
the Protestant cause settled at once. There would Seaiceaan png ~~ 
the great deeds of a Wallenstein have afforded a theme 
Se much for half-a-dozen syllables from the lips 
It was just twelve years before, that the per- 
secuted father of the Reformation had fied from the Diet of Augsburg, for 
| refuge, to this very castle, where his powerful adversary, the mighty Charles 
empire on which the sun never set, was himself és6- 
! y however, to seek for an asylum. In the year 1563, Da- 
vid Bamgartner, burgrave of Schwangau, was beheaded at Gotha, as an ac- 
complice of the infamous Grumbach, in the assassination of the Bishop of 
| Worzburg. The castle, we are told, was visited successively by the Archduke 
_—_ Condé and Marshal Tu- 
of the Thirty Years’ War. 
did not hor! its thunder athwart the land 
S resuunding against the rocks of Schwangau. 
i and it is not 
| improbable that Marlborough himself more than once shook the great hall with 
| his mailed heel. Coming still nearer to our own days, it was in consequence 
| of a sharp engagement under the castle walls, that Moreau brought about the 
truce of Parsdorf. But we must gratify our readers’ curiosity, and give a near- 
er description of the place. 

At the distance of a few bowshots north of the magnificent line of cliffs, 
which, rising abruptly out of the plain of the river Lech, form the outworks of 
the gigantic Rhetian Alps, lies the romantic hill of Schwanstein, or Swan- 
stone. It is composed of beautiful red marble, similar to that found near Salz- 
burg, and is profusely clad with pines and other Alpine trees, which, in defiance 
as it were of the thin coat of soil which step dame Nature has allotted for their 
nurture, seem to strike root into the very marble, and shoot down to the very 
shores of the lake, that laves the base of the rock. From amidst these the 
castle is seen towering proudly upward, and reflecting its walls in the tranquil 
| waters of the Swan-lake below. The old castle, being almost in ruins, was re- 
stored by order of Prince Maximilian, after the designs of the late Domenigo 
Quaglio. It has been rebuilt, strictly in the style of a feudal castle of the 
Middle Ages, thus keeping up as much as possible, notwithstanding the new- 
ness of the exterior, the vraisemblance and veracity, #0 to say, of the whole. 
The building is square-shaped, and of massive construction, flanked at the cor- 
ners with four lofty turrets, which, as well as the parapet of the entire edifice, 
are crowned by battlements. On the esplanade around the castle, a beautiful 
garden has been conjured out of the barren rock, filled with exotics and rare 
shrobs, and farther adorned with three fountains of very tasteful design, one of 
From the towers of the 
castle the spectator’s eye traverses the vast plain of Bavaria, which dotted 
here and there with villages, or broken up by extensive woods, lies between the 
rivers isar and Lech, and reaches northward to the very banks of the Danube 
Looking southward, we see nothing but Alps over Alps arise, whose sides dark 
with pine woods, soar aloft till they are almost lost inthe clouds. At our feet 
is the little Swan-lake, embosomed in foliage, like a pearl set in emeralds, while 
more to the east, and divided from it by a mountain park stocked with chamois 
and deer, is discovered the Alpine-lake, whose character is wilder and more 
solemn than that of its cheerful and mild featured sister. 

An inscription of more encouraging import than that assigned by the Floren- 
tine to the entrance of the infernal regions, greeted us as we passed under the 
gateway, which we will try to render into English :— 

Who enterest here, cast every care away, 
And tune thy soul to history’s sacred lay. 

Along the sides of the hall, into which the old Castellan first conducted us, 
are ranged figures of knights accoutred in full suits of antique armour, with 
vizor closed, and grasping sword or lance in their gauntletted hands. The 
walls are hung with ancient appliances and implements of warfare, as halberts, 
spears, battle-axes, and other obsolete engines of destruction with which man- 
kind used to do each other to death, until villanous saltpetre was dug out of 
the bowels of the harmless earth, and disputes came to be settled in a more 
waolesale and summary manner. ‘The old stained glass windows, teaching the 
light to counterfeit a gloom, lent a mysterious and sombre solemnity in perfect 
accord with the scene, while the fitful melody of the AZolian harp, seeming now 
to wailin hollow murmurs the dirge of the departed brave, and involuntarily 
bringing to our recollection these lines—‘* The knights are dust, and their 
| swords are rust’’—and now again, like Braga’s song, appearing to welcome 
| their shades to the halls of Valhalla, served to increase the illusion. 
| ‘To adorn the walls and ceilings of the apartments, the aid of fresco- painting 
| has been called in, but I :ust reserve an account of the paintings for another 
| letter. 














THE POLITICIANS AND ORATORS OF FRANCE, 
From the last Foreign Quarterly Reriew. 

In order to depict M. Guizot, we must have seen, twenty, nay thirty years 
| ago, the ardent young constitutionalist, full of that protestant hatred for Na- 
| poleon’s regime, so universally felt in his native town of Nismes : a feeling 
| which nearly caused Napoleon himself to be stoned at Orgon on his journey to 
Elva. ‘Ten years later, the same person should have remarked Guizot in the 
historical professor’s chair of the Sorbonne, attended by a numerous but by a 
most attached band of hearers, to whom he expounded the mysteries of Eng- 
| lish history. We recollect him well It was not the period of the historic 
mania, when Guizot grew more popular. At that time, in 1822, Cousin’s va- 
gue philosophy and Villemain’s shailow criticism drew crowds to their lectures 
muddy-thoughted as were the one, empty-thoughted the other, whilst the really 
| solid and useful information offered by Guizot was comparatively neglected. 
; Bot the man was not to be put down either as a man of letters or statesman. 
He and his wife set to work, each writing a score of books in a twelvemonth ; 
and thus he kept his name fixed before the public eye for years. Perseverance 
and an imperturbable determination to occupy first place, have been and are 
the first characteristics of Mr. Guizot: a desire not compounded of a wish 
for wealth or luxury, or the adjuncts of eminence ; but a love of eminence for 
itself, for its activity, for it satisfying the cravings of a spirit, purely and nat- 
urally ambitious 

Our first glance at Guizot was when in his home at Nismes, under a mother 
too, who had lost her husband on a revolutionary scaffold. ‘That must have 
been a grave, 4a solemn, a religious home ; whose gayest pastiine was severe 
study ; whose every feeling partook somewhat of the depth of devotion. 

About a day's journey from Nismes, in the same region of ardent and eloquent 


| spirits, a youth ten years younger than Guizot was at school. Even at that time 


| the strongest antagonism, though unknown one to the other, existed between 


| the feelings of both 


Young Guizot’s ideas were those of protestant and con- 
stitutional liberalism, such asthe Feuil/ans had preached and fallen with in the 
great revolution. ‘Thiers was bred in quite another school. Likea majority 


| of his college, he was liberal in a revolutionary and Napoleonite sense ; that is, 


and we can fancy to ourselves the face- | 


| proscription, anc edicts of censorship 


more urgent on the transformation of France from monarchism and aristocracy 


| to pure democracy, than caring either how this was to be effected, or what was 
| to be the result. 


Each rose with the tide that suited him : Guizot with that of 
1814 and 1815, Thiers with the swell which preceded and produced 1830, 
Guizot, a young universitarian, was placed by the Abbé de Montesqueoir in the 
office of the French Chancellerie, or Ministry of Justice, in which he must 
have seen and done dirty work, such as the preparation of categories of exile and 
Yet a liberal might have thought these 
necessary, against the scum of imperialists and jacobins unived. Whatever 
M. Guizot thought, however, his employers intended the despotic reaction not 
merely against ultra-liberals, but against the whole class even of constitution- 
alists. When Guizot saw this, he withdrew from politics—indeed his protes- 


| tantism became itself a bar to his advancement,—and took refuge in his pro- 


fessorial chair. By this he raised himself to an eminence more certain 


/and less dangerous than that which the Chamber of Deputies bestowed in 


those days. The ecclesiastical minister of public instruction now stopped his 
lectures ; on which Guizot joined the writing of political pamphlets to the 
graver task of historic editing. Attached to the party of the Doctrinaires, to 
that of Royer Collard and Camille Jordan, Guizot rose with his party, and with 
it was on the point of cominginto power and place under M. de Martignac, 
when Charles the Tenth madly flung himself, in horror of a moderate ministry, 
into the arms of Polignac, and with Polignac into exile. The day after the re- 
volution Guizot was Minister. 

What acabinet was that! It was composed of thirteen or fourteen per- 
sons, not one of whom had ever acted with the other, and all most opposed in 
habits, temper, and political ideas Imagine Count Molé and M. Lafitte, Du- 
pont de l’Eure and the Duc de Broglie, sitting together in council! Lafitte 


| and Dupont talked as if they were in a conciliabule of opposition, and the Duc 


| de Broglie politely toid them, that they had no idea of how a Government was 


| Duke of Bourdeaux ; and sent b 


to be carried on. All were in a panic, Louis Philippe himself included. But 
each had his own object of terror, and each set about combating his phantom, 
caring little for his neighbours. Louis Philippe and M. Guizot agreed m dread- 
ng the potentates and powers of Europe, from whom they expected an imme- 


~ Louis 


diate onslaught ; bat each prepare d for resistance in his own way. 


| Philippe took an honest and respected legitimist, the Duc de Mortemart ; 


amboozled him by saying, that he would merely keep the throne warm for the 

’ m to deliver this message to the Czar of Rus- 
<ia in order to keep him quiet This tremendous lie had its effect ; but neither 
the Duc de Mortemart, nor the Czer of Russia, ever forgave Louis Philippe. 
M. Guizot, on his part, thought the best mode of resistance was to excite revo 
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rections, na into Spain. ar manquyres were put in prac- 
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200,000. The 


poplar, the ash, and the elm, are also its products; the banana, the 


tice on the side of Belgium. M. Guizot during this was muister of public in- potato, and the indigo-plant flourish in perfection ; and other experiments of 


struction : Count Mole was the foreign miister. 
king, and M. Guizot, and M. de Talleyrand, and ten others, were more foreign | 
minister than himself, he resigned. 


In 1830 M. Guizot might have been found at the office of public imstraction, | jooking pontionan, sitting next the door, 
| country t” 


then in the Rue des Samts Péres, in close confabulation with conspirators, such 
as Mina and Toreno, and as anxious to revolutionize his neighbours, as he 1s | 
now to pacify them. Then was the Duchess of Broglie’s the great rendezvous | 
of the Doctrinaires. The Duke himself, small, orderly, and amiable gentleman 
as he was, was still excited by the revolutionary movement. And no one will 
ever forget the memorable scene, which occurred some months later, 10 which 
the little duke, obstinate and choleric, fairly bullied Louis Philippe imto @ re- 
cognition of Isabella of Spain, and packed off Mignet to Madrid with it, 48 soon | 
abe wrung it from the king. Cousin, Remusat, Count St. Aulaire, and all the | 
Globists, were the great men of the Duc de Broglie’s circle; Cousin, an ex- 


cellent talker, and one who, extravagant all his life, chose at that moment to | 


be original, by preserving calmness and common sense when every one else 

was getting rid of them. But this was the Aristocracy of the revolution. 
Thiers belonged to quite another group. For many years the little mun had | 

been, as is said ** pulling his Satanic Majesty by the tail,” and clinging to such 


r creatures as Etienne and Felix Bodin for employment and patronage. His | 


istory, however, and some financial pamphlets writien for Lafitte, had raised 
his head above water. And some folks, jealous of the exclusive pedantry o! the 
Doctrinaires, enabled Thiers, with Mignet and Carrel, to set up the Natwonal. 
Here was anoth«r scene, wherein Thiers ought to have been visited. 
breathless. despotic, no one could have to do with a more ur comfortable editor 
than Thiers. As to Mignet, he made no resistance, took the articles to do that 
were given him, and was more devoted to keeping his hair in curl- papers, than 
to becoming First Consul. Carrel alone bullied Thiers from ume to time. 
And yet three abler men, nor more united, never perhaps presided over the 
editing of a great political organ. 
the boat of the Doctrinaires could not live in such a sea. The National lived 
on and mainly aided the carrying through of the revolution. Thiers became 
Under Secretary of State. 

There was at that time a man in much greater estimation than either Guizot 
or Thiers, although, like Thiers, he had not yet reached the Chamber of Depu- 
ties. This was Odillon Barrot. If Thiers and Guizot are men of the south, 
small in stature and in form, bright of eye, mercurial and quick, Odillon Barrot 
is a true son of the north, fair, full, and florid, with an eye that might as weil 
be out of the head as in it, for all the expression it gives. His cheracter suited 
his physique, being slow, pompous, inflated, soft, and wavering, but honest of 
purpose, and frank in expression. Barrot’s face does not belie the O that be- 
gins his name. It is a potato face, with far more of the Irishman than the 
Frenchman, with but a small portion of that mingled impudence and humour, 
which form the Irish character. M. Barrot had another Irish quality, that o! 
getting up a row, as July testified. Unfortunately, after the row had become a 
revolution, he became Prefect of the Seine, and he was quite unskilled in put- 
ting down orcalminga row. When Barrot was Prefect, the Archbishop's pa- 
lace was plundered, and St. Germain |’Auxerrois, the parish church of the 
Louvre, gutted by the mob. The new King of the French thought this to be 
too débonnaire on the part of a Prefect,and he dismissed Monsieur Barrot. Thus 
Barrot had put himself, or allowed himself to be put, the day after the revolu- 
tion, in a post where he came in contact with a mob, and in which he was at 
once called upon to tolerate or to repress its violence : a dangerous alternative 


Thiers laughed at Barrot's simplicity, and declaring that he would have nothing | 


to do with politics for the present, ensconced himself in the figures and accounts 
of the Under Secretaryship of Finance. 

A better contrast to Barrot than either Thiers or Guizot, is M. Berryer, an 
atrabilious, black-muzzled personage, with a sinister | keness to Mr. John Wil- 


During the revolution the G/obe expired : | 


l« 


| 
! 


| 


| 


But when Mole saw thatthe interest are in successful progress. 


A Street Story —A poor Irishman stood at the door of the Richmond omni- 
bus selling oranges. ‘‘ Tell me, Paddy,” said a verv-weil-pleased-with-himsel f 
“woat toduced you to come to this 
“Is it what brought me over, yer honer manes! Oh, by gor, I'll 
tell you that ; you see my father did nothing from year's end to year's end but 
grow corn and go without bread. We sowed the corn, and we reaped the 
corn, and we trashed the corn, and we sold the corn, year after year, but we 
never eat the corn ; well, that tired me out complately ; so] started one morn- 
og early and came over to see if I could get the laest taste o' bread in life, 
in London. Bat, by gor, ‘twas out of the irying-pan with me into the fire. | 
never seed so much breed before in my life, nor found it harder to get. So, 
you see, I took to the Chaney orangers, God help me, and now | am striving 
to live, as they say the snipes do in ould Ireland, upon suction !” 

Value of the Chinese Guns.—The number of guns taken by the British 
forces at Woosung amounted to 172, mostly made of copper, and from twelve 
to fourteen feet long. The value of the copper guns, taken at Chinhae, 
amounted to 10,000/ , having been sold for that sum at Calcutta. Ail the cop- 
per guns taken at Woosung, and 34 others, mostly 12 and 24 pounders, have 
been shipped for Calcutta, but it is not yet known how the proceeds will be 
appled, whether deposited in the chest that belongs to the Consolideted Fund, 
or awarded to the victorious soldiers and sailors in the shape of prize-money. 


em | In addition to these, an immense quantity of iron guns have been destroyed, 


with other warlike instruments, from the three-pronged toasting forks, as the 
Chinese spears are termed, to the powerful two-handed swords 


Ispahan.—The eyes of the villagers were greeted by a view of the tall mi- 
narets, the shining domes, and gilded pinnacles of Ispahan, raising bigh in the 
‘lusty air, above the dull sea of gardens and orchards with which they are sur- 
rounded. But evening had already fallen ere the humble train of deputies, 
having threaded their way among numberless enclosures, jostled by large ca- 
valcades which moved on with imposing state, or almost overrun by the gay 
gallants who spurred their splendidly caparisoned chargers hither and thither, 
covered with the dust raised by caravans and trains of loaded mules, camels, 
and other beasts of burden, and lost among the gradually thickening crowd, 
which filled every avenue to this immense capital, at length entered the Der 
Tokchee, and passing unquestioned amidst the living stream, were sucked with 
it into the channel of one of those seemingly interminable bazaars, that tra- 
verse the city from side to side, filled with the concentrated riches, and, as it 
seemed, with half the congregated multitudes of the east. It was, in fact, the 
hour when the mass of that dense population, which still in these days filled 
this enormous metropolis, having quitted the labours and oceupations for the 
day, went forth to make their purchases for the night's meal and early morning 
wants, or to seek for amusements in the variety of objects abroad ; and the 
lights which glittered in abundance from the booths and shops of the bazaars, 
gave to view a crowded and most motley assemblage, to which the dust and 
dimness of the atmosphere lent a mystery yet more imposing. ‘The caps, tur- 
bans, helmets, scarfs, shawls, cloaks, coats, and splendid Borouwnies of the rick, 
the noble, and the military, shone or glanced in all variety of colours, 1termin- 


| gled with the sober costume of the Moollahs, or the dull grey felt of the pea- 


santry. Charger and yaboo mingled together. The Arab, the Toorkoman, 
and Koordish steeds of the courtly cavaliers jostled with the mules and asses of 
the Cherwadars and peasantry, or shied and kicked at the loug-necked camels, 
which, laden with the produce of many lands, came crowding in from Khorassan, 
from Yezd, or from Kerman.— Fraser's Magazine 


Brigand Domestic Life. —One incident was related to us, which is not cal- 


| culated to show their domestic transactions mm a very favourable light, in spite 


| of the usual romantic ideas of the eternal fidelity of a brigand’s bride 


son Croker ; but a gay, jovial, round-stomached fellow, with a pate as bald as | 


Barrot. 
with good bass voices, both doing honour to the vocal and physical powers of 
the fraternity. Hut Barrot’s voice is like the sound emitted by the wooden horn 
of the mountain cantons, whilst Berryer’s has the sharpness and force of the 
bugle. Berryer is considered the most powerful actor, but there is no sincerity 
in his tone as there is in Barrot’s. Even Berryer’s warmth is factitious ; it is 
that of the lawyer or the trading politician. Whereas Barrot's, though full of 
pretension, is honest, and if his eloquence does not proceed from the heart, it 
has at least a great deal to do with the conscience. 

We are not old enough to recollect Fox, but Barrot, of all the French Cham- 
ber, ought most to resemble him. There is no one to liken to Pitt, academic 
and argumentative. For Guizot’s eloquence holds the medium of that spoken 
from the protestant pulpit and the professor's chair, full of solemnity and cf 
emphasis, but those of the preacher, not the statesman. One always expect 
to hear him say, Mes Freres. Where Guizot is happiest, is in reply. For 
when he commences and pours forth a premeditated speech, he is too doctrinal, 
too mystic, too remote from the reality of things. Whereas, in reply, he is 
forced to be personal, pointed, logical ; whilst his appeal to his own good in- 
tentions from ihe exaggerated attacks of his enemies, is in general at once 
plausible and touching. 


We can fancy to ourselves both of them singing in a monastic choir, 


The 
chief of a band which infested this province had a young wife, very much at. 
tached to him, who followed him in all his perilous wanderings, and presented 


him with a son and heir worthy, she hoped, of imitating the glorious exploits of 


A ° | 
As to Thiers, his eloquence is unlike anything that ever existed, or was ever 


imagined. 
power of speech. If cracked, so much the better: the tingling sounds which 
it may be supposed to emit, will only be the truer. His features are as un 
moved, as much bronze as those of the statuette. Dantan could make a Thiers 
in three hours—if any one else would but find the organs, the senses, and the 
intellect. The first time this statuette gets up to speak, or to squeak, there is 
a universal desire to put him down with a universal laugh. 
is not to be put down. 
upon his audience. 
and soon captivates their attention just as if he had taken each person present 
by the button-hole. ‘There is no warmth, no apostrophe, no rhetoric, no figure 
of speech, no bathos, no pathos, but a wonderful tumbling forth of ideas, as if 
they came from a cornucopia, and that without any effort, any aim at originali- 
ty, any desire to excite surprise. It is sensible and cold eloquence of most un- 
assuming and irresistible superiority. In his own home, and from one of his 
own arm-chairs, it 1s the same, except that he blends the genuine French esprit 
with his natural quiet oratory. 
in Europe 

After Thiers, the most powerful speaker in the French Chamber is, in our 
opinion, Dupin. He effects by violence and energy what Thiers does by insin- 
uation. Very coarse, with the voice, gesture, and aspect of a pe asant, no one 
can faire wibrer le fibre national, like Dupin. He seldom speaks : 
when provoked or excited. 
by the absurdities or extravagances of either extreme. 
the ultra-Tory party have gone too far in severity or illegality or uncenstitu- 
tionalism, and when the liberal opposition attack in vain on such a point, Da- 


He fixes his spectacles (his eyes not being visible) 


7 apteme r- ; 
na word, Thiers is the most wonderful man 


pin starts up to the aid of the latter, and gives court and minister so keen and } 


ironical a castigation, that the tenants of the ministerial benches shrink into 
them. When, on the other hand, the Left fondles some remarkable absurdity, 
and cries at the top of its lungs against some trifle, which it represents as the 
very destruction of all freedom and of the French name, Dupin rises to chas- 
tise his liberal neighbours (for he sits near them), and to declare, that liberal 
as he thinks himself, he has no idea of going the length of such absurdity as 
that. As a social man, Dupin is delightful amongst his legal comrades of the 
bar, full of fun, and of good sense. He is sadly ignorant of the more solid 
elements of policy. Political economy is his horror ; and capitalists, fond as 
he is himself of money, are onjects of his avowed aversion. 

Lamartine has forced himself into eminence as an orator: we say forced 
himself, for there was great reluctance to listen to a poet talking politics. La- 
martine, however, had been a diplomat)st before he became a poet, and his no- 
tions of foreign policy are far less crude than those of his colleagues in gener- 
al. Lamartine has the honour of having foreseen and foretold the treaty of 
July and the breach with England, full eighteen months before they took place 
In a memorable speech, he puinted out the quarrel into which both countries 
were blindly flinging themselves, and vainly begged of his countrymen to stop 
Phe speech was then laughed at as the most absurd of prophecies. He had 
afterwards the greater honour of standing almost alone in his opposition to the 
Fortification of Paris. 

Mauguin is as good an orator as any man can be who wants common sense, 
and another common quality generally cited with it. Tocqueville has utterly 
failed both as a speaker and politician. Sauzet is whipped cream. Villemain! 
is a remarkable and indeed the jast surviving specimen, of the mode of think-} 
ing and speaking of the last century. His Frenah is classic, his style epigram-- 
matic, his tone ironical, and his arguments veiled Voltairianism. Cousin is an 
awkward schoolboy, who has purioined some eloquence and mysticism from 


German philosophers. But we have already come to the second rate men, and 
may close the series of sketches. 





Summary. 


The French Ministry has commissioned M. Fournel to make a geological 
survey of the African territories of France. His mission includes the deter- 
mination of how best to supply water to those places which have hitherto suf- 
fered from the want of it. 





of Algiers, is in a state of i:creasing prosperity—yielding annually 40,000 m 


Fancy a bronze statuette, gifted with the power of motion and the 


his sire. This unfortunate little bambino, however, so disturbed the peace of 
the bngand’s tent, with its infantine cries, that he threatened more than once 
to put an end to tts wailing ; and one night, when returning savage and disap 


pointed from ap unsuccessful expedition, he was again provoked by its squalls ; 


rising suddenly in a fury, he put his threat into execution before the eyes of 


' 


But the little Punch 


. ' | 
He addresses them in a how d'ye do vein of eloguence, | 


| 18 not more generally adopted in this country. 


never unless | 
And he is never either provoked or excited ¢ xcept | 
When the priestly or | 


e terrified mother. From that moment love gave place in her heart to hatred 
and the desire of vengeance ; whilst her husband, enraged at her continually 
regretting the child, and perhaps suspecting some Vv ndictive intentions on her 
part, resolved, after some domestic squabbles, upon patting her also to death 
One night, having contided his project to his nephew, whom he had left at the 
head of the camp of brigands, he told him not to give the alarm if he heard the 
report of a gun, as it would merely be himself giving a quietus to la Giuditta 

and with this warning he departed to his own ten’, 


a litie distant from the 
others. 


Now, it so happened that his loving spouse had fixed upon this very 
evening forthe performance of her own long-nursed schemes of revenge ; 
and having deferred her own fate by her more than usually amiable demean- 
yur, and artfully got her victim to sleep, she discharged the contents of a rifle 
mto his body ; and cutting off bis head, escaped with it to Reggio, where she 
claimed and obtained a reward from the authorities for his destruction 
nephew heard the report of the rifle in the nght; and being forewarned, 
merely muttered to himself, *’o zio ch’ ammazza la Giuditta,” and turned quiet- 
ly round to sleep again.—Strutt’s Tour in Calabria 

Benefit of Cold Applications to the Head, and Bathing, in Incipient Insanity 
~The cold bath, in conjunction with the douche, will be found most efficacious 
in subduing manaical excitement. I have witnessed the mental! perturbation 
ol incipient insanity almost instantly yield to this potent remedy The douche 
may either be used when the patient isin or out of the bath. Should the me- 
dita] practitioner not have by him a proper apparatus, he will find cold water 
poured out of the mouth of a kettle from a height, on the head, answer the 
pipose. The shower bath has also been found very advantageous. In me- 
laacholia the warm bath mus: be substituted. Judging from the beneficial ef- 
fects of cold and warm bathing in cases of irritation of the mind, caused by ce- 


retral disease, I sliould feel disposed to consider that the steady use of these | 


remedial agents would, in inciprent derangement, be accompanied by the hap- 
piett results. It is much to be lamented that the practice of regular bathing 
The state of the mind ts closely 
dependent upon the condition of the cutaneous secretion. | should recommend 
those who are subject to mental depression, bypochondriasis, the vapours, en- 
nu, or by whatever designation it may be termed, to try the eflect of systema- 
tic vathing. I feel assured that, in many instances, violent attacks of insanity 
may be warded off by the use of the warm or cold bath. In cases of cerebral 
irritation, evidently the result of a tendency to vascular excitement, bathing 
the head regularly every morning with cold water, or vinegar and water, will 
be jollowed by great benefit to the health of the body as well as the mind.— 
F. Winslow's * Health of Body and Mind.” 

The Laughing Gas.—‘ | was once lecturing on the subject of this gas, and 
statng my reasons for not administering it, when a gentleman said he had come 
on porpose to take a portion of the gas—that he had brought a party of friends 


| to see the fun, and he was determined I should there and then administer it 


tohm. ! remonstrated with him on the impropriety of dictating to a lecturer 
the course he should pursue; but my reasoning had but little effect, and see- 
ing tis determination, I told him that if he would come the next evening he 
should have a number of free tickets to admit as many of his friends as he 
pleated, and if he should then be prepared to make a fool of himself, | would 
administer the gas. He did come, and | gave him to the amount of two gal- 
lons, and his feats were in consequence sufficiently remarkable. His strength 
became truly athletic, and he stripped to display his pogilistic powers, and was 
altogether so violent as to require several persons to hold him, and to prevent 
him doing mischief. His leaps and springs were astonishing. He jomped 
over my table and apparatus, and then he would vault into the air till his head 
almost touched the ceiling. He would spin like a topon his heel, and in truth 
his antics were almost matchless. The quantity of gas was certainly extraor- 
dinary ; but the violence of its effects has not been exceeded in any case | 
know of.”"—Mr. John Murray, lecturer on the gases 
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One of the most singular and interesting works which has been produced in 
our day is “ The Bible in Spain” by George Borrow, some account of which 
and its author wi!l be found elsewhere in this day's colamns. One of the most 
Striking features of the book is, that whilst the reader is imbibing large stores 
of information concerning the habits, the mora! and social condition, and the 
local history of the great European peninsula, he is slso perceiving the exten- 
sive acquirements and qualifications of the author for the task which there de- 
volved upon him, together with the spirit and feeling which pervaded his mind 
during his important pursuits, and the elegant tone yet vigorous quality of his 
style, in the composition of bis very clever relation of his proceedings and ob- 


The Experimental Garden, of government nursery, %€?¥ations. 


Mr.B Trow spent several years if 8; an and Port Z I the service of 


The 


| the British and Foreign Bible Society of London, an office for which he was 
| most peculiarly calculated in consequence of his extensive acquaintance with 
the Greek, Latin, Hebrew, and inany modern languages both of Europe aed 
Asia, but more especially of bis intimacy with the language or dialect of the 
wandering gypsies who are so numerous in the Peninsula. The attainment of 
this last knowledge was the result of a certain idiosyncracy which was early 
developed in him ; that, namely, of a childish inclination for the society of that 
singular tribe, many of whom are found in his native county of Norfolk, and 
who taught him much of the language, signs, and secrets which are of general 
application among them wheresoever they may be found. 

The main object of Mr. Borrow's mission was, under the auspices of the so- 
ciety, to have printed translations of the Old and New Testaments, or of the 
parts thereof most particularly useful for the spread and influence of the Gos- 
pel, distributed among the two nations generally and among the lower classes in 
particular, His book shews how strenuous were his labours, how small wae 
their fruit, but it also shews whereabouts the obstacles lie; and although there 
are but small effects yet visible, he might nevertheless congratulate himself that 
the seed is sown in such a manner that it will neither be burnt by the beat of 
the sun, nor gathered by the fowls of the air. Among other translations pre- 
pared by Mr. Borrow was one into the gypsey dialect by himself,—the first thing 
of the kind, perhaps, ever attempted. 

One reason suggested by Mr. Borrow for the present poverty of hie results 
in his ardaoue undertaking, is the more than ignorance of many among the 
Spanish priesthood : he alludes to scepticism in some cases, to actual unbelief 
in others, and goes so far as to say that many even in the higher ranks of the 
Spanish and Portuguese church, secretly are disciples of Judaism, or of Mo- 
hammedanism. One of the author's reviewers, upon arriving at this passage, 
expresses great doubt of the authority from which Mr. Borrow derived his in- 
formation ov this point, although he gives him full eredit for veracity in stating 
what he had actually heard ; bot we ourselves have a distinct recollection of a 
conversation which we had many years ago with a well-educated Spanish gen- 
tleman in England, who affirmed in the most distinct terms that such wae the 
case ; and that many both Jews and Mohammedans were not only in the church 
but were members of the inquisition ; and that for the greater security of them- 
selves and their families they appeared to be the most active and apparently 
the most severe of that hateful brotherhood. Everybody knows how tenacious 
the Spanish hidalgo is of the pure blood which flows in his veins,—although, to 
speak trath, it is the verriest puddle of the Penmeular popalation—and how 
they pretend they can at once discern if there be any mixtore, even twenty 
generations back, of either Hebrew or Moslem therein, and affect to slight or to 
hate it accordingly ; but every one also knows that both Jewwh and Moslem 
descent exists in Spain in a very large degree 

The work of Mr. Borrow receives great encomium from all the erities, and 
has enhanced his charecter highly, in the world of letters. It will be found ex- 
tensively useful as well as amusing. 


A treatise has lately appeared, not perhaps of great practical utility, bat 
certainly displaying much research and scholar-like reflection, and calculated 
to be serviceable in scanning the political condition of former people, their 
skill in the art of war, and the influence which these had in forwarding and 
combining the chain of events which form General History. We allude toa 
work on ** The Use of Elephants in War,” to some remarks on which we have 
{given place in our columns 





It may, we think, be taken for granted that this 


| huge and apparently powerful animal has never been considered in the light of 
| 
| granting that Alexander partially adopted the use of them in the course of his 
Asiatic conquests, that they were afterwards used by Pyrrhus againat the Ro- 
mans, that the ¢ 


nilitary arrayed force by any but barbaric and semi-barbaric nations ; for, 


| irthagenians availed themselves of their aid, and that the on- 
| ental nations, up to the present time, have had them in their order of battle, 
| 


yet none of these can be considered to stand in higher intellectual position, at 


least at the times to which we have alluded, than one or other of those two 


moral conditions Ihe value of those creatures in the battle field 


was pretty 
much the same as the terrific war-paint of the savage,——striking from i's novelty, 
—hbut that ceasing,and the consequent terrors of the apparition having subsided, 
belligereats set themselves coolly to consider how they could best cause a re- 
action by the help of their unwieldy foe. In this they hardly ever failed, and 
it is really matter of wonder how the use of elephants in war should have 
been continued down to such recent times. Even as beasts of burthen they 
are uncertain in temper, by no means so powerful as their bulk would intimate, 


consume much food, and by their very weight not unfrequently unfit for certain 


passes, where loads must necessarily be drawn. It is only for a temporary emer- 
gency that elephants in the east are desirable ; and, in the rest they would be 
nuisances as compared with the noble and well-trained horse 


The article “ Ermenonville” which we have inserted in our literary colamna, 
will serve to show the affectionate regard in which the memory of the eccen- 
tric and anomalous Rousseau is held there, although so long a period has 
elapsed since his decease. ‘The world has been, is, aud perhaps ever will be 
greatly divided in opinion as to the moral and intellectual qualities of Jean 
Jaques; some viewing him as one in whom the struggles of matter and nfind 
were incessant, some as a visionary enthusiast, some asa licentious and sourri- 
lous satirist, and some asa public benefactor. The truth is, he was all these, 
but the predominance of any one will be attributed to him according to the pre- 
judices of education or the biar of feeling in the minds of his numerous judges, 
| One important fact in the history of Rousseau, however, we feel bound to place 


prominently in view, as 4 beacon to warn those who have the charge of young 
persons, how they use the authority committed to their hands. Rousseau was 
articled to a morose, brutal, and severe master, and, as almost a necessary 
consequence, he acquired the vices of lying and petty theft ;—the beginnings 
of all other sorte of crime—he only escaped the consequences of these imitia- 
tions into vice by another illegal act, namely, absconding from him to whom be 
was bound by law. Now it is vain to lay the flattering unction to the soul 
and say the offender ought to grow wiser as he grows older, and that the con- 
sequences of his improprieties must be justly and only on his own head ; for it 
is universally admitted that familiarity with any practice, good or bad, strength- 
ens the inclination ; and therefore, age and experience should betimes take 
care that youth and feeling are kept in the right direction This can only be 
| kind treatment, good advice, and example. ‘The life of Rousseau was an er- 
| ratic one, and much of it was personal hardship and poverty. He was a do- 
| mestic servant for a short time ; a copier of music nearly all his days, and that 
| too for a miserable livelihood ; a writer of unsvecessfal plays ; snid to be a 
licentious satirist, but that has been greatly disproved ; a contributor to the 

creat French Eneyclopedie , a metaphysician on exceedingly visionary prin- 
| ciples; and a writer on practical education; which last he has obtaimed the 
highest praise for some portion of hi plan, and the severest censures for other 
parts. Buta brief notice could not by any condensation of words do justice 
to this singular man; we must therefore take leave of him for the present, 
after saying that beneath an affected deep misanthropy, there peeped forth 
much heartfelt good feeling and benevolence, that his roughness is forgottea 
and all his better qualities remain permanent in memory, both at Ermenonville 
and elsewhere where he was familiarly known. 








We confidently believe that we render a public service when we intimate 
the progress of such works as the * Penny Cyclopedia” and “ Penny Magazine.” 
The twenty-fourth volume of the former is out, its successor is far in advance, 
and one more will conclude the course ; this will be completed in a few 
munths from hence, and then persons of even the most confined circumstanses 
will be able to possess themselves of a budy of information and useful science 
such as could not otherwise be brought together for five times the price. The 
second volume of the new and greatly improved series of the Peany Maga- 
zine is also completed ; of which whether we consider the matter or the style 
of the illustrations, st stands unrivalled by any other specimen of popular peb- 

ation. They are both for sale by Edmund Baldwin, 155 Broadway. 























ERMENONVILLE.— ROUSSEAU. | 


Near the castle of Ermenonville, on the right, at the entrance of the park, — 
may still be seen 2 small cottage, partly in ruins, the picturesque architecture | 


of which an excellent subject for a sketch. small rivulet flows in| 
front of building, which you cross by means of a» wooden bridge. also in 
dilapidated condition. Near the bridge is a water mill, but ite wheels have 


remained motionless, and the silence and solitude of the spot are enlivened | 
by the rushing sounds of aneighbouring cascade. On the left you behold | 
the beautiful lake, on whose glassy surface rises the celebrated Isle of Poplars 
Few days pass without the little boat, fastened to the shore, being unmoored, 
and Glled with travellers, anxious to visit the temb of Jean Jacques Kousecau, 
whose memory is fondly cherished at Ermenonville. 
the autumn of 1835, fatigue or rain often induced me to seck shelter 
in the little cottage above mentioned. 1s open door seemed to invite me, and 
I invariably found there the hospitality a peasant’s roof so generally affords. 
An old woman, constantly employed at her spinning-wheel, was sometimes 
seated in the dark and Cagians epanmeet, or sometimes, when the sun 
shone warm and bright, on the wooden-bridge. She was always alone, and 
welcomed me as one accusiomed to receive the virits of strangers. Her ap- 
and manners, though poor, were marked by a dignified resignation, 
as if misfortune, while humbling her condition, had softened and elevated her 
character. “ Her husband,” she said, “had been formerly master of the mill, 
but that was long since. The master died, and, for many years, the mill had 
remained unturned.” The interest with which the matron inspired me often 
attracted me to her dwelling ; confidence was soon established between os; 
she had seen and suffered much; and from her I learned a thousand curious 
facts, rendered doubly interesting by her manner of relating them. The three- 
stool, upon which | rested—to me an object of curiosity—was to her 
one of intense mterest. One evening, more communicative than usual, she 
said—* Upon that stool M. Rousseau was ‘vont to rest. During the time he 
d at nonville, he would often visit our humble roof, and share our 
gal meal, My husband and I were then young, and the mill went prosper 
ously. I had « daughter,” she added, with a deep sigh; ‘and M Rousseau 
had always some little gift in his pocket for her, of cakes, or fruit, or sweet- 
meat, so that she never failed to welcome him with delight ‘Good morrow, 
little one,” he would say, patting her kindly on the cheek with one hand, while 
the other resigned to her his bat and cane, which she always placed there, in 
that corner ; then seating himself in the sun, he would watch the fish sporting 
in the water, or arrange in bis herbiary the plants and flowers he had gathered 
in his way. He would frequently question us concerning our little affairs, and 
ever left us feeling happier and wiser for his visit. Stern and reserved with 





the rich, he was aflable and communicative with the poor. He said—and, 
since then, | have learned the truth of his words—‘ riches cause many crimes, | 
and they should bless God who are born to live in obscurity.’ Even the little 
children of the village would follow M. Rousseau with blessings whenever he | 
ared. He passed much of his time working in his cottage, or wandering 
in the woods; occasionally, he would dine with M. Girardin, at the cas- 
tle, and pass the night there. It was there he died. ‘The room he oceupied is 
in the pavilion of the castle, on the right. Ifyou wish it, sir, feeble asl am, 
with the assistance of my stick, | would accompany you to the pavilion, and 
to the * Desert,’ where the cottage of Rousseau is situated. | could better tell 
you all | know concerning him on the spot, and [| would gladly beheld once | 
more the places so endeared to me."’ 

The next day | found la Mére Godin dressed in her best attire, and accom- 
panied by another female almost as aged as herself. “This is Marguerite 
Gallet,” she said ; “ she has numbered 70 years—we have been friends from 
our youth ; she also can converse with you of M. Rousseau—she wished to see 
you for that purpose.” I gazed upon Marguerite with the interest the memory 
of Rousseau inspires, though | never saw a countenance more dark and wrinkled. 
As she walked by my side, she told me that the poor never appealed to Rous- 
seau in vain, and that he was never happier than when he returned sans sou to 
the castle. We arrived at the pavilion; la Mere Godin spoke of it as a sa- 
cred asylum, where all connected with it should be carefully preserved. On 
entering, | perceived in a corner of the apartment a sofa of very ancient form, 
covered with the remains of arich grey tapestry. I say the remains, for it 

was torn on all sides—what time had spared, the hands of the curious had re- 
moved ; and | must confess, that I, too, unperceived by my conductors, was 
tempted to p myself of a piece of the still beautiful, though faded grey 
silk. “ Here,” said la Mére Godin, addressing herself to Marguerite ; ‘ here 
he died. One day | expected him in vain—he did not come; my little girl 
hastened to the castle, they told her he was ill; the next day I went myself, 
they told me he was dead.’ * Yes,” replied Marguerite, “I was with him 
when he died ; he wished to look once more upon the sun, and, as its setting 
rays faded from behind those dark poplars, breathed his last, with his eyes fixed 
upon the heavens.’ Overcome by their feelings, my aged conductors here 
wept aloud, and fur some time were unable to proceed ; at length, after many 
haltings, we reached the ‘desert.’ This part of the park of Ermenonville 
fully answers to its name. Nothing can be more beau iful or wild than this 
vast solitude; here every tree falls by decay ; here the timid hare is never 
startled by the report of a gun, and nothing occurs to remind you that the hand 
of man is often less merciful than that of time. I entered the cottage, the 
scene of Rousseau's labours, |t is composed of large stones placed one upon 
the other; 4 seat, cut out of the rock, and covered with moss, occupies the 
sides of the apartment; a window, composed of branches of oak, and a low 
narrow door, are its only apertures. It was built, Merguerite informed me, in 
a night, and asif by enchantment One evening Rousseau lingered on the 
spot to admire the magnificent view which extended itself before him, he was 
accompanied by M. Girardin, whose constant wish was to overcome the shyness 
of Rousseau by every means in his power; on returning to the castle, he im 
mediately gave orders to the workmen that it was only necessary for them to 
excavate the rock in some parts, and in a few hours the cottage, as you now 
see it, was completed. 

* Great was M. Rousseau's surprise and pleasure when he first discovered 
this delicate proof of attention on the part of M. Girardin,” interrupted la 
Mére Godin, “indeed, I believe M. Girardin was the only nobleman he ever 
loved, with the exception of le Mareschal de Luxenbourg.” 

“ The autumn was now pretty far advanced, the leaves were falling thickly 
around me, the evenings were long and chilly, and especially sv at Ermenon 
ville, 80 with reluctance I bade oles tomy venerable friends and the scenes 
which had so deeply interested me, promising to return to them in the spring 
I kept my word ; but Marguerite and her companion were no longer there to 
welcome me. The village of Ermenonville had lost the only two beings 
who had lived to testify to the worth and benevolence of Jean Jacques Reus- 
ecau. 








————— 


A HIGHLAND GEM. 


BY Cc. PF. JOHNSON. 


Long after Lorn had left the strife, 
Full glad to ‘scape with limb and life.” 

Sir Walter Scott, speaking of the above romantic story, says—‘“‘ A studded 
brooch, said to have been that which King Robert lost upon this occasion, was 
long preserved in the family of the MeDougals of Lorn, and was lost in a fire 
which consumed their temporary residence.” During her Majesty's recent 
visit to Scotland, on the embarkation on board of the barge from Taymouth 
Castle, some of the papers stated that one of the royal barges was steered by 
Lieutenant Mac Dougal, R. N., wearing the tartan of his clan, and the identical 
** brooch of Lorn” before alluded to. Suppusing such to have been the case, 
it completely falsifies the statement of Sir Walter Scott, as to its having been 
lost. His authority is considered very good in matters of that kind ; and until 
it is actually disproved upon better authority, the public is bound to believe it. 
It may not be altogether out of place here to state that after a decisive advan- 
tage gained over Me Dougal, Bruce laid waste Argyleshire, and beseiged Dun- 
staffuage Castle, onthe western shore of Lorn, compelled it to surrender, 
and placed in that chief stronghold of the Mac Dougals a garrison and 
governor of his own. The elder Mac Dougal, now wearied with the 
contest, submitted to the victor; but his son fled to England by sea When 
the wars between the Bruce and Baliol factions again broke out in the reign of 
David the Second, the Lords of Lorn were again found onthe losing side, 
owing to their hereditary enmity to the house of Bruce. Accordingly, upon 
the issue of that contest, they were deprived by David and his successor of by 
far the greater part of their extensive territories, which were conferred upon 
Stewart, called the Knight of Lorn. The house of MacDougal continued, 
however, to survive the loss of power, and as Sir Walter observes, “ afford a 
very rare, if not a unique, instance of a family of such unlimited power, and 
so distinguished during the middle ages, surviving the decay of their grandeur, 
and flourishing ina private station.” The Castle of Dunolly, with its de- 
pendencies, was the principal part of what remained to them, with their right 
of chieftainship over the families of their name and blood. These they con- 
tinued to enjoy until the year 1715, when the chief incurred the penalty of 
forfeiture, for his share inthe rebellion of that period; thus losing the re- 
mains of his inheritance, in order toreplace upon the throne the descendants 
of those princes whose accession his ancestors had opposed at the expense of 
their feudal grandear. The estate was, however, restored about 1745, to the 
father, I think, of the present proprietor, whom family experience had taught 
the hazard of interfering with the existing Government, and who remained 
quiet upon that occasion. He therefore regained his property, when many 
Highland Chiefs lost theirs. The castle receives a moral interest, from the 
considerations attached to the residence of a family once powerful enough 
to confront and defeat Robert Bruce, and now sunk into the shade of private 
life. It is, | believe, now possessed by Patrick Mac Dougal, Esq., the lineal 
representative of the ancient Lords of Loru. The heir of Donolly fell in 
Spain, fighting under the Duke of Wellington. Before concluding the sub- 
ject, it is necessary to observe that the title of the Bruces to the Crown of 
Scotland, though justly the most popular, was, upon pure principle, greatly 
inferior to that of Baliol. For the competitor claimed as son of Isabella, 
second daughter of David, Earl of Huntingdon ; and Jobn Baliol, as grand- 
son of Margaret, the eldest daughter of that same Earl; so that the plea o. 
Bruce was founded upon the very loose idea that, as the great-grandson of 
David the First, King of Scotland, and the nearest collateral relation of Al- 
exander the Third, he was entitled to succeed, to the exclusion of the great- 
great-grandson of the same David, though by an elder daughter. This max 
im savoured of the ancient practice of Scotland, which often called a bro 
ther to succeed to the Crown, as nearer in blood than a grandchild, or even 
a son of a deceased monarch. 


——f 
THE UNKNOWN SONGSTRESS. 

Who is not familiar with the name of Matisran? In addition to her ge- 
nius, youth, and beauty, to her first-rate musical talents, and incomparable, 
voice, this charming cantatrice possessed an amiability of disposition and kind- 
ness of heart, that peculiarly endeared her toher friends, while it tended most 
effectually to disarm the envy or prejudice of her enemies. An engaging 
proof of this benevolence first introduced her to our notice, and may not be 
uninteresting to our readers. 

It was on a lovely morning in April, 18—, that we started, in company with 
our late lamented friend, the Chevalier , ona tour to the south of France 
Arriving ene evening at Carpentras, a town beautifully situated at the foot of 
Mount Venteu, we perceived by the general air of gaiety and excitement that 
something unusual occupied the attention of the inhabitants. On inquiry, we 
learned that a subseription concert for the benefit of the poor was to take place 
that night at the theatre. Several artists werg expected to perform ; but the 
star of attraction appeared to be the beautiful and talented Countess of R — 

At that time, nearly twenty years since, the furore musicale. now so gene- 
rally pervading all classes (to the exclusion, perhaps, of more valuable pur- 
suits,) had then searcely began, so that a concert in a provincial town was an 
event of rare occurrence, and of proportionate ituterest. 

The Countess of R——had been a celebrated singer, her name is still re- 
membered in the salous of Paris, where it resounded like an olian harp be- 
tween those of Pasta and Catalani. Immediately on her marriage, which 
took place three years previous to the time of which we speak, she had retired 
with her husband to their castle at Carpentras, where they had remained in 
strict seclusion. The rank, fortune, high intellectual acquirements, and polish- 
ed manners of the Count de R rendered him little understood or liked by 
the good people of ** Carpentras,”’ 

Various were the rumours raised by the idle and curious respecting hin and 
his bride, and it was in the hope of solving these mysteries, of ascertaimng if 
indeed the countess had lost her voice or her beauty, and also with thebene- 
volent intent of mortifying the count by reminding him that the circumstaaces of 
his mésalliance were not forgotten, that a deputation arrived at the castle solicit- 
ing the countess to aid this act of charity, by condescending to perform at the 
concert. To their surprise, the bearers of this petition were politely received 
by the count, who, on the part of his lady, graciously acceded to their request 








dience was the result. 

The house was quite full when we entered, and the performance had begun 
The “star of attraction,” however, had not yet arrived. The piano destined 
for the countess was placed in front of the stage ; curiosity was on the ‘iptoe— 
an hour e apsed—suill she did not appear—murimurs of impatience arose—ano: her 
hour of expectation, and the tumult became general. At that momert, there 
came a messenger from the castle, bearing a note from the countess, exoressing 
her regrets that indisposition prevented her attendance, and enclosingthe sum 
of 1060 francs. This announcement was received with universal dissatis{ac- 
tion; vexation and disappoimtment were depicted in every coumenance, 
mingled, however, with a certain air of triumph ; it was then trae—th talents 














* Whence the brooch of burning gold, 

That clasp'd the chieftan’s manie-fold, 

Wrought end chased with rare device, 

Stadded fair with gems of price, 

On the varied tartans beaming, 

As through night's pale rainbow gleaming, 

Fainter now,—vow seen afar, 

Fitful shines the northern star Scort. 
The history of the Brooch of Lorn is strikingly illustrative of the rude age to 
which it belonged, and of the vicissitudes of fortune which its royal possessor 
underwent, e@ Lord of Lorn, who flourished during the wars of Robert 
Bruce, was Allaster Mac Dougal, called Allaster of Argyle. He had married 
the third daughter of John, called Red Comyn, who was stabbed by Bruce in 
the Dominican Church at Dumfries. Hence, both he and bis son, John of Lorn, 
were the sworn aud implacable foes of that prince, and frequently reduced him 
to gren’ straits during his early struggles to regain the throne of his ancestors 
After his defeat at Methuen, being hard pressed by the English, Broce, with the 
dispirited remnant of his followers, endeavoured to escape from Breadalbane 

the mountains of Perhshire into the Argyleshire Highlands. But he was 
encountered and repulsed, after a very severe engagement, by the Lord of 
Lorn. The personal strength and courage of the fugitive monarch were never 
displayed to greater advantage than inthis conflict. There isa tradition in 
the family of the Mac Dougals of Lom, that their chieftain engaged in person- 
al contest with Bruce himself, while the Jatter was employed in protecting the 
retreat of his men; that Mac Dongal was struck down by the King, whose 
strength of body was equal to his vigour of mind, and would have been killed 
on the spot, had not two of Lorn’s vassals, a father and son, whom tradition 
terms M‘Keoch, rescued him by sez ng the mantie of the monarch and drag- 
ging him from above his prostrate adversary. Bruce rid himself of these foes 
by two blows of his redoubted batile-axe, but was so closely pressed by the 
other followers of Lorn, that he was forced to abandon the mantle and (he 
brooch which fastened it, clasped in the dying grasp of the M‘Keochs. 
“ For something has in song been told 
Of Lorn’s two vassals, true and bold, 
Who rent their lord from Brace’s hold 
As underneath his knee he lay, 
And died to save him in the fray. 
Tis said the Bruce's cloak and clasp 
Were clench'd within their dying grasp 
What time a hundred foemen more 


and beauty of the countess had been vaunted undeservedly ; or the victim of 
, unreasonable jealousy, she was a prisoner in her own castle. Could & be that 
she was prowd? Could she, the humble singer of ; presume to give her- 
selfairs' Fired with the idea, some more indignant than the rest, and utterly 
| forgetful of the ostensible purpose of the evening's entertainment, propssed that 
her magnificent donation should be returned. A few, actuated by better feel- 
ings, combated the proposal—an angry debate ensued. In the hope of appeas- 
ing the tumult, the orchestra struck up a popular overture ; it was ir vain, all 
harmony was drowned in the crowd of dissentient voices—the en usion in- 
creased, and how long it might have lasted, and in what manner it might have 





News of this unexpected compliance spread far and wide, and a crowded au- | 


ml Lara fee ges ot pes the whole scene had been a vision 
 retu to the inn, diseoursing on this interesting occurrence, asking 
other in vain, “ Who can she be!” “ Whither has she gone!” “ Why did 
we suffer her to depart and thus elude our pursuit!’ Even on retiring at a 
late hour to rest, the sounds of that sweet voice still lingered in our ears, and 
mingled with oor dreams. 
Some years afterwards, finding ourselves at Paris, we yielded one night to 
the solicitations of our young friend, Louis de ——, to accompany him to the 
Italian Opera. “Otello is announced for this evening ; Malibran isto take 
the part of Desdemona, and I think,” he added, “ you will acknowledge that 
her voice equals that of the young iconnue, of whom you have so often spo- 
ken.” We replied by a smile of incredulity. J then of our surprise 
when, onthe entrance of Desdemona, we recognised in the matured beauty 
and perfected es of the prima donna, our heroine (no longer l"inconaue) of 
Carpentras. Even had we doubted at first, we must have been convinced on 
hearing the Romance de Savle, that it was indeed Malibran, who ing ac- 
cidentaily through the town on that memorable night, had lent so voluntary 
an assistance tothe cause of charity. We were witnesses on this and many 
subsequent occasions of the triumph of her genius and talents; but never in 
the height of her renown did her accents fall so sweetly on our ears, as on that 
evening, when she so suddenly appeared like an ange! of peace amid that scene 
of discord and confusion, to plead with all the s:ncerty and earnestness of 
youthful feeling ‘“* for the poor of Carpentras.”’ Malibran is now no more, she 
rished in the flower of her age, inthe zenith of her celebrity ; true, her 
ame still survives, though other favourites,—the beautiful, talented, and ad- 
mired,—occupy the public attention ; but long after her name shall be forgot- 
ten, or her style considered obsolete by the votaries of novelty and fashion, her 
acts of charity and beneficence will be remembered and handed down to pos- 
terity. 


or a reality. 
ing each 


Vavictices. 


EPIGRAM. 


Says Dan to John, a-standing by, 

‘** What means that chimuey, there, so high 1” 
Says John to Dan, “ *I'was built, in course, 
For casting Mr. Wyatt's horse.” 

“For what!” cries Dan, a Yorkshire elf, 

“I thought a horse could cast himself!’’ 


Influence of the Will on the Body.—If the patient be unable, by an effort of 
the will, to ** pluck from the memo y a rooted sorrow,”’ when the disorder of 
the intellect has attained to an advanced stage, he has certainly the power, in 
the incipient state of insanity, of destroying, by a persevering effort of his own 
mind, those false impressions, which, if allowed to exist, ultimately produce 
confirmed mental! derangement. Persons predisposed to insanity should en- 
deavor to crush the first appearance of a departure from a healthy train of 
thought. ‘Those who are disposed to take a gloomy view of their mental 
or physical condition should endeavour to encourage a cheerful state of mind. 
This may prove difficult at the commencement, but by a constant, continued, 
and persevering effort of the will, all difficulties will be surmounted.—F. 
Winslow's * Health of Body and Mind.” 


National Hatred.—The time is not very remote when the English and French 
| reciprocally thought it their interest to prevent the growth and prosperity of 
| each other, aud the long war between them strengthened that feeling ; and so 
it wasalso for a considerable period between England and America. But con- 
tinued peace, and increasing commerce, has convinced the more intelligent in 
all countries, that every addition to the wealth and happiness of any single 
country is indirectly beneficial to every other. England is more useful to 
France, and France to England, now, by commercial interchanges, than they 
ever were before ; and the most trifling and temporary interruption to the pros- 
perity of either of these countries is sensibly felt as an injury to the other; 
whilst between America and England the connexion is now so close and so 
strong, that it is as impossible for the one to be depressed and embarrassed, 
without the other partaking of the suffering, as for any one limb of the human 
body to be afflicted with wounds or disease without the whole body being 
afflicted by the calamity. — Buckingham’s America. 





A REFLECTION ON NEW YEAR'S EVE. 
“ Those Evening Bells—those Evening Bells !’ 
How sweet they used to be, and dear! 
When full of all that Hope foretels, 
Their voice proclaim’d the new-born Year ! 


’ 


But, ah! much sadder now I feel, 

To hear that old melodious chime, 
Recalling only how a Peel 

Has tax'd the comings-in of Time! 


On the Use of the Stethoscope.—Sound is transmitted with great rapidity 
and clearness along wood. Ifa solid piece of wood, of considerable length, 
be scratched with a pin at one end, the sound may be heard by applying the 
earat the other. On this principle a most valuable instrument, termed the 
stethoscope, has been invented for the purpose of detecting diseases of the lungs 
and heart. In ahealthy state of these organs certain sounds are produced, and 
can easily be detected, by applying the ear to the chest, by the passage of the 
blood through the cavities of the heart, and of air through the air cells of the 
lungs. When the action of the heart or lungs becomes impaired by disease, 
these sounds become altered, and it is by detecting these unhealthy sounds 
that the skilful physician is able to discover the encroachments of organic dis- 
ease, and thus, by a timely administration of remedies, stop the progress of af- 
fection that might otherwise speedily extinguish life—F. Winslow's “ Health 
of Body and Mind.” 

EPIGRAM ON THE CHINESE TREATY. 
Our wars are ended—foreign battles cease,— 
Great Britain owns an universal peace ; 


And Queen Victoria triumphs over all, 
Still * Mistress of herself though China fall f° 


Building Castles in the Air Pernicious to the Health of the Mind.—The ha- 
bit of what in common parlance is termed ‘ building castles in the air,” has a 
| most pernicious influence upon the health of the mind. There is a legitimate 
exercise of the imaginative faculty which is advantageous tothe understand- 
ing, and to this no reasonable objection can be urged , but when the fancy is 
allowed * to body forth the forms of things unknown,” without being under 
proper discipline, much evil will result. Individuals endowed with an un- 
healthy expansion of the imagination, create a world within themselves, in 
which the mind revels until all consciousness of the reality which surrounds 
them is lost. The disposition to reverie is very pernicious to intellectual 
health. Many habituate themselves to dream with their eyes open without the 
senses being literally shut ; they appear to be insensible to the impressions of 
ojects external to themselves. This condition of mind borders closely upon 
the confines of insanity. Ifthe imagination be thus permitted to obtain so 
predominant an influence over the other faculties of the miud, some particular 
notion will fix itself upon the fancy; ail otner intellectual gratifications will 
be rejected : the mind, in wearmess or leisure, recurs constantly to the favour- 
| ite conceptions, and feasts on the luscious falsehood whenever she is offended 
by the bitterness of truth. By degrees the reign of fancy is confirmed ; she 
grows first imperious, and in time despotic; then fictions begin to operate as 





terminated we know no’, but suddenly it ceased,—every eye was directed to 
the stage. During the scene we have described, a light step had glided there 
unheard, and we bebeld a youthiul form seated at the piano with an air of 
graceful composure that powerfully contrasted with all around her. Silence 


stamp of genius, while it retained the artless smile and gazelle-like expression 
of childhood. In the most graceful manner she unfastened her simple straw 
bonnet, thus suffering her glossy black hair to fall in nataral ringlets over her 
face and neck, ran her fingers lightly over the keys, as if to try the force and 
power of the instrument, and then began a strain so full of melody, se rich and 
clear, that we involuntarily held our breath, lest a sound should disturb harmony 
so delicious. For at least an bour she continued to arrest the attettion of all 
present—not & movement was perceptible—at length as she finished the last 
notes of that exquisite “ Romance du Saule,” she arose, and advanc mg with a 
smile to the front of the stage, was about to speak, when she was interrupted 


from every mouth 


he ' } . 
her arm, she presented it to the assembly, say ing im that touching veice which 


Carpentras.” 
} Ie 
\t these words, as may be easily imagined, the applause was redoubled, 


} tof.) - Ps } ; 
handsiul of siiver were thrown from all sides; one lady, elegan ly dressed, 





be youthful visitant had retired as noiselessly as she had 
rod 


appeare 


our surprise and delig! 


gute 


entered, a chaise and four awaited her, and before the 
ceeded 


mayor had suc- 


a 





forcing his way through the crowd, she bad d 





being restored, she turned, and displayed a countenance which plainly bore the } 


by the hitherto repressed volley of app!aose, which now burst simultaneousiy | 
Again her lips moved, and again and again the shouts were | 
renewed ; at last opening a little green velvet bag which hung suspended on | 


no heart, however obdurate, could resist, ‘‘ Gentlemen, it is for the poor of | 


added a splendid bracelet which adorned herarm; and the young girl, appa- 
rently in despair that she had no richer offering, threw to her a bouquet of vio- 
lets. The collection finished, the stranger placed it on the piano, withdraw- | 
g the lusle bunch of violets, while she presented the green bag, now empty. | 
to the delighted and blushir g young girl. Then,ere we had recovered from 


" 
caving us 


realities, false opinions fasten upon the mind, and life passes in dreams of rap- 
| ture or anguish.—F. Winslow's ** Health of Body and Mind.” 

The care of the Poor.—The care of the poor is a trust ; yet it is not a bur- 
den, but a privilege annexed to riches. And if every one discharged his share 
of the trust faithfully, whatever be his share of it, the world would be quite 
another place from what it is. But that cannot be till covetousness, debauch- 
ery, and vice, is unknown among the rich. Then, and not before, will the 
manners of the poor be in all respects what they ought to be. and their dis- 
tresses find that full relief which they ought to find.— Bishop Butler. 

DETACHED THOUGHTS —FROM JEAN PAUL RICHTER. 

Some people think that the great man must be always great, as in heraldry 
the eagle is always represented with outspread wings. 

My thoughts are in my loose dressing-gown ; the Frenchman dresses up his 
in a garb of rustling silk ; the Englishman clothes his in his own stout yet fine 
broad-cloth. 

The system-maker passes through the regions of truth as a travelling mer- 
chant does through a country ; both care only for their wares, and are blind to 
every thing worthy of observation 

in the divided interests of the chief men of a republic lies its only hope of 
| freedom ; once link them, and despotism is the result. 
| The countenance ism life the representative of the man, the translation of 
the spiritual into the corporeal, the word to the thought, the incarnation of the 
spirit, God's own draught. The idea of burying this image from our view in- 
creases sorrow so much that we weep more at the closing of the coffin than 
we do at the death-bed, where the separation actually takes place. 

Oor inquiries into immortality are, alas! too often made in the time of sor- 
| rowful bereavement, and therefore our views are not sufficiently bright and 
Ve never walk amid the grave save with crape upon oar faces. 





cheering 
Genuine Loyalty —Lately a Wigan auctioneer announced ssale of furniture 
&c , ae “ the property of a gentleman about to leave the Queendom ! 
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THE OREGON TERRITORY. 
THE FUR-TRADE BETWEEN THE NORTH WESTERN COAST OF AMERICA AND CHINA. 
From Fisher's Colomal Magazine, for January. 

The lucrative traffic in which the rich furs of North-western America were 
exchanged for the dellars of Canton, may be compared to the collection of streain 
gold, yielding an unalloyed gain with the exertion of very little labour or skill, 
as long as the deposit ‘asts. 

The progress of discovery along this still imperfectly-known coast, was at 


’ fisrt from the south, being conducied principally from the Mexican ports on the 


Pacific. California was discovered 1533, by some Spanish mutineers, who 
supposed it an island, which they named Santa Cruz.* 





| the coast of America, the Felice fell in with one of the most extrac 





genia, of 200 tons, were equipped and manned with the utmost care, and de- 
F paenege in 1788 from Canton, under the respective commauds of Captain 

eares aud Captain Douglas. In running from the eastern archipelago to 
inary 
| objects in nature, a slender lofty rock rising alone in the midst of the immense 
| Pacific, at a vast distance from any land. eares's description of this extra- 


| ordinary object 1s so striking, that we make no apology for inserting portions 


of it, “About nine o'clock in the morning, a sail was descried from the mast- 


head, and in about half an hour a large ship was seen from the deck. She 


appeared to be under an extraordinary crowd of sail, and exhibited a very 4in- 


In 1539, this supposed | gular figure, for not one of us, even with the assistance of glasses, could 


island was ascertained to be jomedto the mainland, and thus to constitute a | make out which way she was standing. The sight of aship in these seas 


insula, since known by the name Of California. As early as 1542, the 
Spaniards, under the impulse of fanaticism, avarice, and restless curiosity, had 
explored «s far as latitude 44° north.t The next advance in discovery on this 
quarter was effected by means of one of the most extraordinary expeditions ever 
equipped ; which, leaving Plymouth, after “ moving accidents by flood and 


field,” reached this coast in December 1577. This expedition—intended to covered to be a huge rock, standin 


| was such an unosual circumstance, that for some tune conjecture was at & loss 
| concerning it; at length, however, it was determined to be a galleon bound 
from China to New Spain, and by some casualty driven thus far to the north- 
ward. ‘This extraordinary delusion, for it was no more, continued till we were 
within two leagues of the object, when, on viewing it witha glass, it was dis- 
alone in the midst of the waters. Its ap- 


under the Spaniards, to explore unknewn regions in the eastern and western | pearance did very stongly resemble a first-rate man-of-war under a crowd of 
Semoskens and to circomnavigate the globe—consisted of the Pelican, of 100 sail, and such was its shape, that a certain distance, it held forth to the eye 


tons, the Elizabeth of 80, the Swan, of 50, the Marygold, of 30, and the 
Christopher, of 15—carrying 167 ment With these Drake doubled Cape 
Horn, in doing which he was separated from the rest of his little squadron, and 
roceeded northward, plundering and insulting the Spaniards, until he reached 
atitude 48° north, where landed, styling the country New Albion, and taking 
possession of it in the name of Queen Elizabeth. , 

This summary is given, as of high importance, to prove the right of prior 
occupation by the British Government to the mos: valuable part of the for- 
coast of western North America. In 1592, Juande Fuca, a Greek pilot in the 
service of Spain, was sent to explore the coast of New Albion, and found a 
strait between 47° and 48° north latitude, in the examination of which he spent 
twenty days. The truth of his narrative was long much canvassed, and those 
who admitted it maintained that the strait constituted a passage eastward :o 
the Atlantic. It has, however, been ascertained by Vancouver to be a narrow 


sea, separating Vancouver's Island from the mainland, and named by him the | 


Gulf of Georgia. ' 

It is truly mortifying to reflect on the ignorance, imbecility, and negligence 
of the British government, which is allowing us to be juggled out of this coast, 
one of the finest in the world, and unquestionably belonging to us by the right 
of priority in discovery. Vancouver's Island, Queen Charlotte's Island, and a 
few others of less importance, together with a very small portion of the coast 
in latitude 54° north, are all now left to our undisputed possession on the north- 


western coast of America, being about to be deprived of the rest bythe en- | 


eroachments of the Russians on the north, and of the United States on the 
south. ‘This is the more to be deplored, as the opening of the China trade 
gives great additional importance to ths erritory. But we have an instance 
of political folly, still more glaring and mischievous, in the cession of the whole 
of the vast and invaluab e Indian Archipelago to the Dutch, first by the general 
pacification in 1814, and subsequently by the cession of Sumatra, in exchange 
for an insignificant territory on the peninsula of Malacca. P 

The importance of the fur-trade between this coast and China was first as- 
certained in Cook's third voyage of discovery inthe Pacific. The scarcity of 
fuel in the densely-peopled provinces of China, the unskilfulness of the people 
in manufacturing woolens, and the severity of the winter, cause a greater de- 
mand and bigher prices for furs in the Chinese market than in any other part o/ 
the world, insomuch that the return given by the Russians for Chinese com. 
modities is almost entirely in furs, and those for the most part of inferior quali- 
ty. The capture of the sea-otter, in consequence of the very great value of 
its fur, early attracted the attention of the Russians, as Cook, when, in 1778, 
he visited the coast of Kamtschatka and the neighbouring islands, found many 
Russian posts established through them, for securing this valuable article of 
ecommerce. These traders, however, had not the enterprize to push their traffic 
at that time to the opposite coast of America, as, when Cook first visited Noot- 
ka Sound, an inlet in Vancouver's Isiand,in latitude 49° 36, north, the na- 
tives readily bartered the finest sea-otters’ furs for beads, buttons, and similar 
toys 

The sea-otter (the mustela lutris of Linnwus) is the largest of the otter 
tribe, being about 3 feet long, or, including the tail, a little more than 4 feet, 
and weighs from 70 to 80 pounds. The fur, which is the richest, softest, and 
warmest known, is, inthe finest specimens, of a deep glossy brownish-black 
It is an animal) singularly limited in its locality, being confined to the tract be 
tween 44° and 60°, north latitude, and 150° and 250°, east longitude. Other 
furs of inferior value are found on the north-west coast, the most abundant be- 
ing those of beaver, bears, wolves, and foxes, which last are most abundant, 
being yellow, reddish-grey, and black. The furs obtained by the Russians are 
sent into China, overland by way of Kiakhta, in consequence of their very li- 
mited intercourse with that empire by sea. When the British vessels of dis 
covery, which had been commanded by Cook, proceeded to Macao, the furs 
which they procured at Nootka Sound met with a ready sale at extraordinary 
high prices. Sea-otter skins, of which six had been purchased for a dozen 
glass beads, sold at 120 dollars a-piece, and altogether the quantity procured 
might, with care, have realized above £6,000. The prices realized in this in- 
stance were higher than those obtained by the Russians at Kiakhta, where the 
monopoly enjoyed by a few Chinese traders probably tends to lower the price 
In consequence of the successful issue of the traffic in the furs brought from 
Nootka Sound, Captain King, the surviving commander of the expedition, 
strongly recommended a commercial expedition to be fitted out, for the purpose 
of briskly pushing the trade, but his suggestion does not appear to have been 
acted on until 1785, when a small brig, under the command of Captain Hanna, 
proceeded to Nootka Sound, laid in an assortment of furs, and after a prospe: 
ous voyage returned to Macao. Captain Peters in command of the L 
240 tons, proceeded, in 1780, on a commercial voyage to Bebring’s Straits and 
the neighbouring shores, but met the fate so often encountered by naviga‘ors 
who enterprise in discovery, having never been heard of, and of course having 
perished. 
James Strange, in cominand of two vessels, visited the north-west coast, dis- 


covered Queen Charlotte's Sound, and ascertained many important points in | 


the hydrography of those shores. 

The next voyage in this quarter was conducted by James Meares, a licuten- 
ant in the royal navy, and a skilful and enterpri sing navig ator. His first voy- 
age had no bencficial result. After a tedious and hazardous navigation through 
the intricate group of rocks and islets which infringes the north-east coast of 
Asia, and 1s scattered between it and the opposite coast of America, his ship 
was frozeu up in a cove of Prince William's Sound, in latitade 60° 30’, north, 
and locked up there in the ice from the beginning of November to the middle 
of May. In this interval, the greater part of the crew died of the scurvy, 
and the vessel would probably never have been enabled to return to Macao, 


had not Captain Portlock, who had arrived from London, in command of two | 


ships, given such aid as enabled Meares to proceed tosea. Portlock, however, 
in return for his assistance, bound the distressed navigator in a heavy penalty 
not totrade ou the coast, and by this cruel and illiberal expedient succeeded 
in rendering the voyage abortive as a commercial undertaking. 

This trade now began to be briskly pursued, and in 1786, the [mperial Eagle 
left Ostend, and visited Nootka, where several of her crew were massacred by 
the savages. The next voyage to this coast was made on a larger scale than 
any hitherto equipped for the fur-trade. The King George, of 320. and the 
Queen Charlotie, of 200 tons, under the respective commands of Captain 


Portlock, mentioned above, and Captain Dixon, were despatched from Lon- | 
don uuder privilege of trading given by the East India and South Sea Com- | 


panies. The association styled the King George's Sound Company which 
equipped aud sent out these vessels, was jormed principally by the exertions 
of an individual of the name of Richard Cadman Etches, well known in the 
commercial and poluwical transactions of that period. No cost or care was 
spared in the equipment of the vessels, which were patronized by govern- 
ment, as well as by Sir Joseph Banks and several other scientific characters 
Rounding Cape Horn, the two ships proceeded to Cook's Iniet in latitude 60° 
worth, where a good supply of furs was obtained, and then went southward 
aud wintered at the Sandwich Islands, thus escaping the dreadful calamities 
which afflicted the crew of Meares. Returning to the coast of America in 
epring, the adventurers spent the summer there in trading for furs, which, how- 
ever, had become much dearer, in conse quence of the actrve conipetition of 
the traders who had visited the coast, and their lavish disposal, in barter, of 
British articles of commerce. They, however, collected two thousand sca-ot 
ter skins, and a great quantity of furs of inferior value. With these they 
proceeded to China, and sold them on such terms, that thoogh the profits of the 
voyage fell short of their sanguine hopes, they yielded a fair remuneration for 
the adventure. The prices obtained for the sea-otter skins at Canton were 
very varying, being in Some instances eighty or ninety, and in others, twe ty 
dollars 

Tne indifferent success of Meares did not deter him or his einployers from 
asecond venture. Two excellent vessels, the Felice. of 230, and the Iphi- 





* Venegas Noticia de)la California, p. 152. 
+ Herrera Historia de les Indias Occidentales, vol. iji., decade i, pp. 90, 91. 
3 See Hakluyt, vol. w., p. Lie. 


rk, of | P- 


Hanna again visited Nootka Sound, in 1786; and in the saux year | 


the form of every particular sail belonging to a ship, and the sailors were more 
| than disposed to believe that some supernatural power had suddenly transform- 

ed it into its present shape. Jt obtained the name of Lot's Wife, and is one 
| of the most wonderful objects, taken in all ite circumstances, which | have 
jever beheld. The waves broke against its ragged front with a fury propor- 

toned to the immense distance which they had toroll before they were inter- 
|tupted by it. It rose almost perpendicalar to the height of near 350 feet 
Phere was a cavern on its south-eastern side, into which the waters rolled with 
an awful and tremendous noise. In regarding this stupendous rock, which 
stood alone in an immense ocean, we could not but consider it as an object 
which had been able to resist one of those great convulsions of nature that 
change the very form of those parts of the globe which they are permitted to 
desolate.” (Meares’s Voyage, p. 96 ) 

The fur-trade on this coast had now become a frequent and favourite object 
of mercantile enterprisé, and Meares, on making the American shore, found 
, the Princess Royal, of London, already engaged in traffic there. Entering 

Nootka Sound, he built a house, and established a small factory, and soon after, 
| in the name of the king of Great Britain, took possession of the Straits of Juan 
| de Fuca, or the sound which separates Vancouver's Island from the mainland 
He also built a schooner, and after a prosperous course of tratlic, the Felice 
returned in safety to China, where the cargo was dis;osed of on very advan 
tageous terms. Some sea-otter skins sold for 250 dollars each, and the tails 
for 15 dollars each, the whole cargo being purchased by one merchant for 
| 38,000 dollars. Well might Captain Portlock observe, “ that this branch of 
commerce, so far from being a losing one, is perhaps the most profitable and 
lucrative, that the enterprising merchant can possibly engage in.” 

The course of the consort vessel, the Iphigenia, was not, however, so smooth 
On its arrival at Nootka Sound, where there were now two American vessels 
engaged in the same traflic, the Iphigenia was seized by a Spanish force, con 
sisting of two small ships of war, the commander of whom, Martinez, took 
possession of the small factory founded by Meares, hoisted the Spanish stan- 
dard on it, and proclaimed that all the territory extending from Cape Horn to 
60° north latitude, belonged to the crown of Spain. He then proceeded to 
erect batteries, store houses, and other buildings requisite for fortifying that 
post. At the same time, three other British vessels, the Argonaut, the North 
West America, and the Princess Royal, were seized by these aggressors 
The total loss incurred un this occasion by the British is estimated by Meares 
at no less a sum than 500,000 dollars. 

In consequence of formidable preparations for hostilities, on the part of the 
English government, the Spanish government executed a convention on the 
28th of October 1790, by which the invaded possessions were restored to the 
British, and their mght to them acknowledged. It is not easy to imagine a 
more unquestionable territorial right than is here made ont. first in consequence 
of priority of occupation by Sir Francis Drake, then of Settlement by Meares 
and other British subjects, and subsequently of cession by the Spanish 
government, the only civilized power competent to dispute the claims of the 
British 

Our government was now awakened to some sense of the importance of 
this remote tract ; and in 1791, Captain Vancouver was dispatched in command 
of the sloop of war, Discovery, and the armed tender, Chatham, to accept 
from the Spaniards the stipulated restoration of those settlements, and to make 
a full, accurate, and minute survey of the coast to the north of 36° north lati- 
tude. These instructions were carried into effect with consummate skill, per- 
severance, and success. 

On approaching the entrance of the inlet named the strait of Juan de Fuca, 
he fell 1 with an American ship commanded by Robert Gray, who had pene- 
trated filty miles into the strait, but left the nature of its further course and of 
its termination as much unknown as ever. Vancouver, however, ascertained 
it to be a strait, separating the island which bears his name from the mainland 
| to the east; of this mainland he took possession on a spot, which he named 
Port Discovery, situated in latitude 56° 20’ 3” north, and longitude 226° 35 
east. The country is described as beautiful and fertile, and climate mild and 
favourable to anunal and vegetable life. ‘To cescrile the beauties of this 
region, will on some future occasion, be a very grateful task to the pen of a 
siulful panegyrist. The serenity of the climate, the innumerable pleasing land 
| Scapes, and the abundant fertility that unassisted nature puts forth, require 
| only to be enriched by the industry o man, with villages, mansions, cottages, 
| and other buildings, to render it the most lovely country that can be imagined ; 
whilst the labour of the inhabitaats would be amply rewarded in the bounties 
which nature seems ready to bestow on cultivation.” (Vancouver, Vol. | 
259) Nothing in the history of discovery and occupation, can be 
| p nted out stronger or more unquestionable, than our right to this ter 

ritory. Proceeding farther, the Lritish commander, to make “ assurance 
; doubly sure,” on the King’s birth-day, took possession in the manner, which 
we will here give in his own words :—‘I went on shore about one o'clock, 
pursuing the usual formalities which are generally observed on such occasions, 
and under the discharge of a royal salute from the vessels, took possession ac- 
cordingly of the coast from that part of New Albion, in the latitude of 39° 20 
| north, and longitude 236° 26° cast to the entrance of this inlet of the sea, said 
| to be the supposed straits of Juan de Fuca; as likewise all the coasts, islands, 

4c. within the said straits, as well on the northern, as on the southern shores, 
| together with those situated in the intervor sea which we had discovcred, whieh 
| interior sea, | honoured with the name of the Gulf of Georgia, ang the contt- 
nent bounding the said gulf, and extending southern to 45° of north latitude, 
| with that of New Georgia, in honour of his present Majesty.” (p. 299.) It 

should also be observed, that Meares previously on the .8th of May, 1788, had 
| purchased in his Britannic Majesty's name, for eome sherts of copper, the 
ground on which he built the factory at Nootka Sound. On the 19thof Oc 
tober, 1792, The Chatham, the smaller vessel of his expedition, entered the 
| Columbis river, vow claimed by the United States, under the name ef the Ore- 

gon. So much for British rights, now for the encroachments of the United 

States. Washington Irving maintains, (Astoria, Vol. I. p. 37.) that the dis- 

covery of the Columbia river, was made previously to Vancouver, by Captain 

Gray of Boston ; but even ifthe trath of this were admitted, it could no more 

set aside the rigbis of the British government founded on the discoveries and 

prior occupation of the wi le coast of New Albion by Drake, Cook, and Van 
| couver, than the discovery of the mouth ofa river among our Australian posses 
sions, could extabiish a territorial right there for a rival state 





In 1804, the government of the United States equipped an expedition under 
their officers Lewis and Clarke,who crorsed the coatinent, by proceeding up the 
river Missouri, and descending the Columbia to its mouth. On the return of 
the expedition a plan was contemplated, and after the mature deliberation of 
| some years carried into execution by Johu Jacob Astor, a German settled at 
| New York, and who had realized a large fortune by the Fur trade, to establich 
| a factory at the moath ofthe Colamtia. However, previously to this a British 
company, trading under the name of the North West Company, had by means 
of its agents, esta viished a territorial right to the coast, commencing about a 
handred miles north of the Columbia, and extending northward a distance of 
ix-hundred miles. The association formed by the influence of Astor, and 
| called the Pacific Fur Company, in 1810 despatched from New York a vesee! 
| called the Tonquin, with instructions to proceed by way of Cape Horn, to form 
| afactory at the mouth oi the Co ambia, collect furs, and then «ail to Canton to 
dispose of them The Tonquin was followed next year by the Beaver, and a 
| portion of their united crews fortified a post on the British territories at the 
mouth of the Columbia, and, in honoor of Astor, styled it Fort Astoria 





The history of the colony commenced most inauspiciously. The Tonquin 
proceeded north along the coast for 2 cargo of furs, and at Vancouver's Island 
| was assailed by « party of savages, who, frst irritated by the brutality of the 
Captain, and then encouraged by his infatuated want of precaution, boarded 
the vessel, massacred the crew, and were themselves, for the moet part, blown 
to pieces by the powder magazine, which waa fired by the despair of one of the 
wounded traders ; no one but the Indian interpreter escaped irom the scene o! 
| carnage. The spirits of those who remained at Astoria were, however, revived 
| by the arrival of the Beaver from New York in 1812, The remonstropres of 
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the North West Company had, however, now broaght the ngleh government 
to a sense of ite duty, and it despatched the Mecoen : of war to destwy 
Fort Astoria. The agents of the North West Company, w 
be surprised, and too shrewd to allow any commercial benefit to escape them, 
purchased the stock of the Astorians, bore it off into the interior, and left the 
paltry stockaded fort with a few trifling stores, which were seized by the British 
Sommander. Captain Black in command of the Racoon, entered the fort, 
hoisted the British flag, and breaking a bottle of wine, proclaimed that he took 
| possession of the establishment and country in the name of his Britennte Ma- 
jesty, and changed the name from Astoria, to that of Fort 

After the signature of the treaty of Ghent, in 1814, the riche eiiaeteed 
the possession of Astoria, and the Americans resumed it; but there is Bo pro. 
Viso in that treaty as to which party possesses the right to the port or terri- 
tory ; and so this point snaindl es undecided asever. In 1815, the Ameri 
ean Congress passed a law prohibiting all traffic of British traders within the 
territories ; but as these territories were undefined, and the British compa nies 
were in possession of the Columbia and its tributaries, and devermined to assert 
their rights by force of arms, the law of Congress has remained a dead letter 
on the west coast of North America. Subsequen’ conventions between the 
two governinents have left the question completely open, merely providing 
that the territory to the westward of the Rocky Mountains, together with the 
coast of the Pacific, shall be open to the traders of both countries. ‘The coun. 
try, both in a commercial and territornal point of view, is, however, so valua- 
ble, that itis to be hoped that our government will not be guilty of the very 
culpable infatuation of allowing the execution of the threats of the Americans, 
that they will expel us from so noble an acquisition, of which, having actually 
the possession, and unquestionably (as has been shown by us) the right, we are 
consequently masters de facto as well as de jure 1y making this coast the 
poe outlet of the furs obtained to so great an amount throughout our vast 

orth American territory, and adding to this stock what may be obtained by 
traffic with the na‘ives along the coast, we might annually collect to the value 
of above half a million steriing, of an article sing ularly well snived forthe trede 
of China, and thos realize a very considerable profit, as well as strengthen our 
commercial relations with that empwe. At present a large proportion of the 
advantages of our trade in furs is relinquished to the Russians, who, Importing 
them from us in Europe, send them into China by the way of Kiakhta. There 
is reason to dreed that the litigation will be terminated by the ultima ratio re 
gum, the bayonet and cannon, for the cogent application of which, our recent 
acquisition at Hong-Kong will, we trust, afford effectual meens. If to thw 
were added the acquisition of a commanding position in the Sandwich Isles, 
we need little fear opposition or rivalry inthe North Pacific. Any demonstra- 
tion in maintenance of our rights would be well sup rted by some members 
of the present population, originating inthe race which constituted the ser- 
vants of the Hudson's Bay and North West Companies. 

That such a contingency may soon ariwe there ts much reason to apprehend, 
as well from other indications as from the intelligence and views disclosed in 
the following extract from an American paper—' We have the north-eastern 
boundary settled, and so will we svon have the north western, for our country 
men are fast establishing themselves in that country, which will constitute the 
surest right of possession, and the best title.” This alludes to a settlement 

made about twelve years ago by some of the Hudson's Bay Company, about 
one hundred miles from the Pacific, and on the banks of the Willamet, a mam 
| tributary of the Columbia, and flowing through one of the finest countries in 
existence ‘The soil is exceedingly fertile, the climate mild, the scenery beav- 
tiful, and the surface diverstiied with groups of fine trees, well adapted either 
for fuel or the purposes of the carpener; and the settlement i« accessible, by 
means of the river, for vessels of two hundred tons burden. The waters alo 
| swarm with the finest fish. By a strange and onpsrdonable oversight of the 
local officer of the company, missionaries from the United States were allowed 
to take religious charge of the population: and these artful men lost no time 
in introducing such a number of their countrymen as reduced the influence of 
the small nuinber of original British settlers to complete insignificance. These 
missionaries have also solicited and obtained from the government of the United 
States a recognition of the political existence of the settlement. The exe- 
cutive of the United States, not content with this, have sent round by Cape 
Horn a Governor, to take charge of the infant colony, and, unless a speedy re- 
medy be applied, our fellow subjects in that quarter will soon be excluded from 
the Columbia river, its tributaries, and adjacent countries, hitherto, for some 
ume, reckoned among our possessions 














CHINESE LITERATURE, 

The enterprise of the house of Didot more resembles the great times of 
publishing than any period within our memory, and certainly demands the 
gratitade of every scholar and friend of solid learning. We have under our 
eyes proof of the spirit uf that firm in undertaking productions of magnitude 
and character, unexampled, as far as we know, in the present systemof com- 
mercial or speculative publication throughout Europe. We allude to an * En- 
cyclopedia of the Clunese Language, by J. M. Caliery, author ofthe Systema 
Phoneiicum Scriptura Sinica ;"' wo be comprised in about twenty quarte vo- 
iumes of six hundred pages each. ‘These are to appear quarterly ; and a hand 
sume speciinen of the size, type, and character of the —- is now before us, 
giving assurance not only of a superb, but of an exceedingly well-digested and 
well arranged guide to the language of China. ‘The copies are limited to wo 
hundred and fifty, and the cost to the very moderate eum of thirty shillings; @ 
price at which we are surprised such a work can be produced, and, as we thik, 
a striking example of the liberality both of the author and publishers 

In accounting for their having come to this determination, the writer of the 
advertisement says :—* Though a work of this kind has long been imperiousty 
called for by persons of all nations whose taste or interest leads (hem to study 
the Chinese language ; and though, from ite nature, it must undoubtedly rank 
with those great works which make an era in the history of science,—we should 
nevertheless have considered its practical utility too lintted, and its execution 
too laborious, for us to venture upon such « gigantic undertaking, had not ex- 
traordinary events recently occurred in the Kast, which, in all probability, will 
make the Celestial Empire an object of universal interest, and give 4 powerful 
impulse to the study of its language and literature.” 

And again :—* Though the main object of this colossal work is, to impert a 
complete knowledge of the Chinese language, and in this respect it presente & 
| dictionary somewhat of the same kind as Jonnson’s, and those of several eun- 
| tinental academies, it cannot, however, be entirely assimilated to any of our 
European lexicons, even the most extensive ; because, from the singular chu 
racter of the language, it must embrace not only all the phiiological explaoe- 
tions and discussions necessary to the understanding of each word and lece- 
| tion, but it must also comprise an infinity of details, equally curious and diver 
sified, on facts, usages, and natural phenomena, dec. de. ; which will gove thy 
work no indifferent claun to be entitled the Kacyclopedia of the Chinese Em- 
pire. This peculiarity depends on the fundamental principle whieh dwtun- 
guishes the Chinese language from those of Europe. Our languages, and im 
jactall the Indo-germamec tongues, being adapted rather for reasoning 
imagination, derive all their words from a small number of roots, the measing 
of which is very precise; and, as a consequence of ths derivation, each locu- 
tion has a clear and definite meaning, from which any one who wishes to be 
understood can seldom deviate. ‘To this may be attributed those concise and 
abstract definitions which make our dictionaries so dull and dry, that we hardly 
ever have recourse to them but fron neceasi'y. Never has any European bexi- 
cographer, however enthusiastic for his art, ventured to recommend hie work 
1 interesting to the general reader. The Chinese language, on the contrary, 
cing, more than any other oriental tongue, crested for the imagination, and 
grounded, we may almost eay, on the picturesqe, admits an infinite nember 
of meanings indirect and inverse, with alluswns, metaphors, allegories, strange 
comparisons, and other figures peculiar to itself, which no foreigner cen possa- 
bly understand, till he has acquired a competent knowledge of the facts, eus- 
tors, and tenets, which are the original of all these tropes. A universal drc- 
tionary of the Chinese language, which shall supply all that is required by 
Sinologists, and shall make known i9 Europe the inexhaustible nehes of the 
idiom of the Celestial Empire, most not be compored of definitions merely, 
but must contain, m addition, all the details above enumerated. Thos exe- 
coted, it will supply a rich fund ol solid information, and will aleo be fall of 
interest to many, who, without wishing to study the language, may still be 
anxious to obtain accurate formation as to China and its inhabitants.” 

‘The notice proceeds to potut out the qualifications aod means,—such as long 
study, residence in China, dec., which promise the competent execation of the 
design; aud describes the 130 Chinese volumes of the Emperor Kang-hi, 
from which it must chiefly be drawn. The modes of classification by phonetic 
families. the differences in the three dialects, Mandarin, Cantonese, and Fo 
kuenese, and other divisions and principles, are detailed ; and the whole coa- 
cludes with spec/mens of this culoreal Sinological project, from which we se 
ect the following, @@ cariosities of literature. From the want of Chinese 
types, we can only give the numbers, appended to each phrase. It will there- 
fore, be a that a Chinese character follows each number, and thas 
the sequent words are the Eaglisi meaning of such character 

04. Phe troops of the on kings. —That is, the devils, who, —s 
to ther ettrmes of the Bhuddists, are subject to four grand gent, kings 
hel 
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175. Troops like the buflalo. — Who endure fatigue. ; 

176. Troops like the crow and the teal—From their agility and the rapi- 
dity of their movements. ; 

46. Dynasty of Wood —According to the ong eng A of the Chinese, 
each is born under the influence of one of the five elements that com- 
pose the universe, and which in their opinion are, fire, water, earth, wood, and 
the metals, Each of these elements is considered to have a particular colour, 
by which one may designate it without naming it. Thus, to fire they attri- 
bute red colour ; to water, black ; to the earth, orange ; to wood, green ; and 
to the metals, yellow. Now when a conqueror or a0 asurper founds 4 new 
dynasty, he declares under the influence of which element he was born, and he 
adopts as tbe imperial colour the one corresponding to that element. Thus, 
when the dynas'y of the yellow colour is named (vide No. 30,) the dynasty is 
that whose founder himself to have been born onder the influeuce of the 
metals ; when the dynasty of fire is mentwned, or the dynasty placed under 
the influence of fire, that implies by concomitance that its founder adopted the 
zed asthe imperial colour. 

“97. Occasion of giving publicity —The Chinese believe, or at least say, 
that they occasionally find in their houses articles sent by the gods in 4 mira- 
culous manner, He who finds, or believes he has found, such an article, has- 
tens to give publicity vo the fact, in order that be may pass as a friend of the 

ii, or to make people talk about him. Jt is the fortunate circumstance of 
<a. ition, which is meant by this phrase. 

" Hien, Cant. Us, Fok Huen. This character has a comples sense 
whieh it is not possible to render in one word. It signifies the kitchen py 
-of @ sour, pungent, and strong-scented nature, which are prohibited to be 
eaten during a fast. They are, garlic, onions, scallions, leeks, celery, &c..-.- 
We might indeed make vse of the expression flesh-meat, which comprises all 
food forbidden to be eaten on fast days ; but as among Christians flesh meat is 
what constitutes the restricted food, and among the Chinese, on the contrary, 
it is merely certain vegetables, we shall retain the Chinese name of hittin. 
The two great sects prevailing in China agree as to the nomber but not as to 
the kind of vegetables prohibied during fasts. The sect of the Bhuddists al- 
lows large garlic, small garlic, onions, and scallions. the sect of Tao-se allows 
leeks, garlic, celery, coriander, and chives. When the government proclaims 
a fast, in order to obtain from the gods the cessation of some public calamity, 
the food chiefly prohibited is the flesh of the pig, which none are to use under a 
penalty. In former times, the use of the Arun was reserved to the emperor 
alone ; peaches were reserved to the great men of the first class ; and to 
those of the second class was reserved 4 certain odoriferous herb called hue. 
. -.« This fact would seem to indicate that in former times these sorts of plants 
and fruits were very rare in China. 

“1. To remove bad smells by means of the hittin —The smell of garlic 
and of onion is so much to the taste of the Chinese, tha’ when they happen to 
have fetid breath, they make it what they call sweet, by eating a quantity of 
garlic end raw onions.” 

These extracts, however brief and imperfect, will, we trust, serve to afford 
some idea of this great work ; of which. im our judgment, every copy deserves 
to be subscribed forin England alone, before one volume can issue from the 


press. 





INDIA, AFFGHANISTAN, AND CHINA. 


The Indian mail to the Ist of December has arrived, bringing letters and 

papers to that date. 

he return of all the British troops through the hostile defiles of the Khy- 
ber was fully concluded ov the 7th of November. The first divisicn under 
General Pollock, succeeded in effecting their mareh without moch difficulty 
The second, commanded by General M*Caskill, was not equally fortunate, in 
consequence, as roport states, of the neglect of crowning the heights over a 
most dangerous par: of the defile. The plunder-loving mountaineers were on 
the watch, and, finding this division embarrassed in its movements near Ali 
Musjid, during the night of the 3d made an attack on the baggage, a consider- 
able quantity of which is said to have fallen into their hands. During the 
skirmishing two officers, Lievtenant Christie, of the Artillery, and Ensign 
Nicholson, of the 30th Bengal Native Infantry, were, killed, as well as upwards 
of 100 Sepoys killed and wounded, besides a number of camp followers. ‘Two 
counon were also taken by them, but one of the guns was retaken on the fol 
lowimg morving, as wellas the carriage of the other, the Khyberes having 
found means of concealing the gun itself. With this exception, nothing of 
consequence appears to have occurred in the return of the troops from Jellala 
bad to Peshawur through the most difficult defiles in Asia. ‘The third divi 
sion, under General Nott, which formed the last one of the army, arrived at 
Jumrood, the frontier station of the Sikh territory, on the 6th. This division, 
through its march from Candahar to Ghuznee and to Cabul, and through the | 
passes from Cabol, has eared for itself well-merited praise. Rumour asserts 
that feelings of jealousy existed between two of the commanders of the gal- 
lant army, who had, by their conjoined efforts, re-established the reputation 
of the Briti#h arms in Central Asia; the causes of those feelings were not 
known to the public 

The retreat of the British from Cabul was preceded by the destrnetion of 

the celebrated bazaar of that capital. Its destruction is stated to have been 
caused by its having been the principal theatre of the indignities with which the 
body of the British Envoy, Sir W H. Macnaghten, was treated, subsequently 
to his murder, by Akhbar Khan. This assassin appears to have lost his influ- 
ence in that country; for the murder of the Envoy and his treachery practised 
towards the British troops in January last year having deprived him of all 
chance of being recognised asthe chief. he had retired to Balk, as if in dis- 
grace. The principal leaders of the tribes around Cabul have acknowledged 
as their Sovereign Schah Poora, a son of Schah Soojah, for whose sake, it is 
stated, that the British generals agreed to leave the Bala Hissar intact, in or- 
der to allow him that citadel as a place of refuge in case of danger. Schah 
Poora is described as a youth, sixteen years old, whose appearance and man 

ners had gained him friends among the tribes. His brother Futteh Jung, who 
seemed at first inclined to try his chance of remaining sovereign of Cabul, has 
withdrawn at the same time as the British troops to the protection of the Com 

pany’s Dominions. It may appear singular that two sons of Schah Soojah 
should now hold the government of the two chief places in Affghanistan— 
via., Sufter Jong at Candahar, and Schah Poora at Cabul. The great problem 

ws, how long they, without any aid from abroad, will be able to maintain their 
uneuvied position among the restless tribes. 

Jelialabad, Ali Musjid, and the other forts through the Khyber, have been 
demolished, in order to prove to the Khyberries that the British forces are fully 
able, not only to force their passes, but to destroy their strong holds, and to 
retire at their own option back to India. Trophies of various kinds have been 
brought from Cabul ; among them were more than 20 cannons: one of the 
latter, alarge brass gun, having been found too unwieldy, was left on the road 
by Goneral M*Caskill, but it was afterwards burst by Cuptain Thomas and the 
Irregulars under his orders, who formed the rear guard. The destruction of 
this gun, which it was feared would be replaced in triumph at Cabul, was 
considered ava great service,particularly as it was said that Lord Ellenborough 
had at one time expressed a desire to have it in India 

The destruction of the Bazaar at Cabul, and of a mosque built this year near 
ut, as @ special monument of the trumph of the Affghans over the ** Infidels” 
of India, had produced a series of lugubriows homilies from certain journals 
there, the sympathies of which have been long enlisted in favour of Akhbar 
Khan and the Afighans. These homilies, mixed up with the most outrageous 
exaggerations of what took place at Istalif and during the retreat, are likely to 
aes echoes in places where the exact nature of the facts is unknown. In 

ndia they are looked upon as the produce of those “ extraordinary patriots” 
who love to find every fault in the acts of their own countrymen, and to praise 
the enemy as alone possessing honour or honesty. The troe cause of the 


homilies and exaggerations is stated to be the injury déne to the markets ; 
func illa lachryme 


should be conducted with all respect to the frontiers of Afghanistan, whither 
they themselves were to be permitted to proceed as soon as the British army 
had passed the Indus. ‘This order contains also the remarkable statement that 
Akhbar Khan, 
ovenenee the British prisoners in his custody even for his father and his own 
amily. 

1 be old clamour, although mouch deadened, stil! existed for what is called 
“the restoration of Dost M d to the throve.” This clamour, which is 
said to proceed from peculiar motives, is founded upon a false view of facts ; 
for Dost Mahommed never was more than an Ameer, or mere Prince, holding 
power in the absence of the King, and was but partially recognised by even 
the tribes of Cabul; it was therefi pposed that at the durbar (levee) of 
the Governor-General some terms would be pro} d for his consideration and 
acceptance, which would tend to induce Dost Mahommed to admit the superior 
rights of Schah Shooja’s sons to the rule of Candahar and Cabal, and thereby 
contribute towards establishing some degree of tranquillity in that country. It 
is scarcely to be presumed thet the Governor-General will at once unhesitat- 
ingly let loose into that country the ‘strange being” who refused to accept 
the terms originally proposed by the British government, and whose favourite 
son has since followed his example by the most unexampled atrocities. 

The Governor-General had not been anmindful of the utility of restoring the 
commerce of the Indus to the flourishing state which it enjoyed, even so late 
as during the reign of Aurungzebe, and has made public his intention “ to sta- 
tion permanently a large British force of Europeans and natives between the 
Sutledge and Murkunda,” and also to facilitate the navigation of the Indus and 
its tributary rivers, and to improve the state of the roads between the Sutledge 
and the Ganges and Jumna. A light-house was ordered to be erected on Mu- 
nora Point, in the neighbourhood of Kurrachee. 

The political agencies established in Scinde, appointed by Lord Auckland, 
had been abruptly terminated by an order of the present Governor. General, 
who has Tmas ged whole management of those districts under the care of Ge- 
neral Sir Charles Napier, now commanding the Bombay army stationed there. 
There had, according to ramour, been some further stipulations urged upon 
the Ameers of Hyderabad, to which they seemed unwilling to assent. Great 
activity prevailed in the communications between that general and the govern- 
ment of Bombay. 

The removal of Major Outram, to whose talents, activity, and appropriate 
measures was. due much of the tranquillity that latterly prevailed in Scinde, 
was regarded a» calculated to produce a course of expensive operations. Her 
Majesty's 41st Regiment was about to embark for Europe from Kurrachee, for 
which purpose transports had been ordered from Bombay. 

It was stated that the Governor-General had some measures in contemplation 
which were calculated to lessen the pressure on the finances of the Indian go 
vernment in the extraordinary expe. diture. 

There had been a heavy fall of rain at Bombay on the 15th of November, 
which unusual and unseasonable event had caused the cholera to rage among 
the natives for several days. The health of the island was restored at the pe- 
riod of the departure of the mail. 

The burning within the year of the five merchant ships from Bombay, which 
were stated publicly to have been doomed, had produced a strict examination 
into the facts on the part of the underwriters. Some traces of a conspiracy 
for the purpose had been discovered. 

In the interior of [ndia tranquillity prevailed, with the exception of the 
mountainous districts of Bundlekund, to quiet which there was a considerable 
force collecting in that direction. 


GENERAL ORDERS BY THE RIGHT HON. THE GOVERNOR- 
GENERAL OF INDIA. 
Secret Department, Simla, Oct. 14. 

The Governor-General has much satisfaction in announcing the successful 
termination of the arduous and difficult »perations confided to Major-General 
England, of withdrawing, through the Koyuck and Bolan passes into the valley 
of the Indus, a portion of the force lately stationed at Candahar, and all the 
scattered garrisons of the immediate places between the eastern face of the Ko- 
juck mountains and the plains of Cutchee. 

The operation, less briiliant in its circumstances than that intrusted to Ma- 
jor General Pollock and Major General Nott, was yet one which demanded the 
greatest prudence in the making of every previous arrangement for securing 
the safe descent of the several columns, and which calied into exercise many 
of the higher qualities which must contribute to form the character of an ac- 
complished general. 

The Governor General could not but regard with some anxiety the progress 
of this movement, requiring so much of delicate management in its éxecution ; 
and it is a subject of extreme satisfaction to him, that the same complete suc- 
cess should have attended this which has, during the present campaign, at- 
tended every other part of the combined operations of the armies beyond the 
Indus 

Ihe Governor General requests that Major General Sir Charles Napier will 
express to Major General England, and to all the officers and troops which 
were under his command, the entire satisfaction with which their whole con- 
duet has been viewed on this occasion. 

The Governor General also requests that Major Generai Sir Charles Napier 
will communicate to Major Outram, and the other political officers, his thanks 
for the zeal and ability they have manifested in the collection of the means of 
carriage and supply, and in their various transactions with the native chiefs and 
tribes, tending to facilitate and secure the descent of the several columns of 
the army. 

By order of the Right Hon. the Governor General of India. 

T. H. Mappock, 

Secretary to the Government of India, with the Governor General. 

NOTIFICATION. 
Secret Department, Simla, Oct. 25, 1842 

The advance of the British armies to Ghuznee and Cabul having led to the 
restoration to freedom of the British prisoners in the hands of the Affghans, 
Dost Mahomed Khan, his wives and family, Mahomed Akhbar Khan, and many 
Alfghan chiefs, remain in the absolute power of the British government, with 
out having any meaus of procuring their liberation 

To this condition of disgrace and danger has Mahomed Akhbar Khan re- 
duced his father, and his wife, and bis family, and the chiefs, his countrymen, 
by making war upon women, and preferring the continuance of their captivity 
end suffering, for objects connected only with his own safety, to the general ex- 
change of prisoners, which was offered by the British government, and the con 
sequent restoration to liberty of those whose honour and whose happiness should 
have been most dear to him. 

But the Briiish government is desirous of terminating, at the earliest pe- 
riod, all the evils which have arisen out of the Affghan war; and the Gover- 
nor-General, enabled by the recovery of the British prisoners who were in the 
hands of the enemy to follow the course most in accordance with clemency 
and humanuy, declares that when the British army returning from Affghan- 
istan shall have passed the Indus, all the Affghans now in the power of the 
British government shall be permitted to return to their country. 

The Affghan chiefs who are thus released will, before they pass the Sutle), 
present themselves at the duber of the Governor-General in his camp at Fe- 
rozepore. 

The wives of Dost Mahomed Kan and Mahomed Akhbar Khan, and all the 
ladies of the family and household, will be conducted with all respect to the 
frontiers of Affighanistan. 

By order of the Right Hon. the Governor-General of India. 

T. H. Mappocx, 
Secretary to the Government of India, with the Governor-General. 
(True copy.) J. P. Witiovcusy, 
Secretary to the Government. 
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CHINA. 





The British troops were under orders to march t! rongh the Sikh dominions 
im six brigades ; the first was to move on the 10th of Novembers Rumours 
were current of the probability of certain arrangements being formed between 
the Sikh sovereign Shere Singh and the Governor-Genera!, whereby the former 
was to agree to accept the protection of the British government, in order to 
preserve hereafter his throne and his life. The Governor-General, with his 
body-guard, had reached M imehmajra on the 14th of November. in his pro 

“0 Ferozepore, where fetes were to be given on the arrival of the troops 
rom Cabul, and near which place it was expected that interviews would take 
place between his lordship and the Maharajah, as Shere Singh is commonly 


called. The Commander-in-Chief was so on his way from Simla to Feroze 
Some apprehension appeared to have been en, 
the Sikhs and the British troops near Peshawy 
issued to prevent any british soldier or camp 
near the camp, and from going to Peshawar. 
Various comments con inued to be made respecting the order published b; 
Lord Elienborough, declaring that all the Atigh in chiefe detained in Ind: 
should be liberated, but requiring that prior to their obt ini . 

: i 5 * OMaInNINg permission to re 
turn to their own country they should attend his lordship’s levee at Ferozepore 
Many of those reasoners, wh idly enough | npon Do: ed 

y ose reasoners, who oddly enough look upon Dost Mahommed as « 
njyured man, simply because he had been deprived of his jj] gotten power, by 
the regulatiuns of the British government, affected to disc wer in this order of 
Lord Ellenborough a desire to insult a fallen foe oe . 


, were The contrary seems much 
more probabie, ior special care was to be taken that 


tertained of a collision between 
ur, and positive orders had been 
follower from entering any village 


(From the Canton Register, Oct. 4.) 

We glean the following items from the Friend of China and Hong Kong 
Gazette of the 29th ult -— 

*'The Hong merchants’ monopoly is atan end. Musters of tea from Nan- 
king have been forwarded to Hong Kong by her Majesty's Plenipotentiary ; 
the price is moderate, and the report on their quality generally favourable 
The Calliope has gone to Formosa to bring away the crew and passengers of 
the Ann. On September 15th, 6,000,000 dollars, the first instalment of the 
21,000,000 dollars, had been paid. The Blonde takes 3,000,000 dollars, the 
Modeste and Columbine about 800,000 dollars each, home ; the Herald 1,000.- 
000 dollars, and Clio 1,000,000 dollars to Calcutta. The Endymion proceeds 
to Bombay, the Calliope to Hong Kong. 
| “The imperial commissioners have offered to accompany her Majesty’s ple- 
nipotentiary to the newly opened ports of trade The captured yoaks have 
been restored, and trading between the English and Chinese has commenced 
in the Yang-tse-Kiang. The self and mutual destruction of the Tartars at 
Chinkeangfoo was carried to a fearfal extent—fathers killed their sons—mo- 
thers their daughters—children their parents—and friends their friends ; and 
ve suppose it may be added, husbands their wives. Colonel Stevens, of 1 
18th, and Dr. Fivter, died of the cholera. This number of the Hong Kong 
Gazette contams the proclamation, in Chinese, issued by her Majesty's Plen- 
potentiary, on the 5th of July, published by order of Mr. C. R. Johnstone, De- 
puty Superintendent, charged with the government of Hong Kong.” 

We understand, from authority, that the following will be the distribution 
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their wives and families ' of the land forces to be left in China :— 





4 


' At Hong Kong.—The whole of ber Maj y's 98th Regiment, one wing of 
her Majesty's 55th Regiment, and one a of the 4ist Madras Native In- 
‘fantry ; acompany of Royal Artillery, and detachment of Sappers and Miners. 


to the late advance of the British armies, had refused to ' Major-General Lord Saltoun, Commander-in-Chief in China ; head-quarters at 


Hong Kong. 

At Koolongsoo —One wing of her Mayesty’s 18th Royal Irish, one wing of 
, the 41st Madras Native Infantry, a detachment of Artillery, and a com- 
peny of Sappers and Miners. Captain Apthorp and Lieut. Call, of the 18th 

oyal Irish, commanding officers. 

At Chusan —The whole of the 2c Madras Native Infantry, one wing of her 
Majesty's 55th Regiment, one wing of the 18th Royal Irish, a Company of 
Madras Artillery, and a detachment of Sappers and Miners. Lieut. Elphin- 
stone, of the Madras army, commandant 

Dr. Graham will be medical storekeeper in China, and stationed at Hong 
Kong. Captain Ramsay is appointed to superintend all the commissariat in 
China, to be attached to the head quarters at Hong Kong. This efficient offi- 
cer, however, has seriously suffered in health for some time past, and leaves 
China shortly on sick certificate for six months. The commissariat duties are 
at present satisfactorily performed by Captain Bamfield, of the Bengal Vo- 
lunteers. 

TRADE WITH CHINA. 
(TRANSLATION.) 

The following report may be considered of some importance, as exhibiting 
the views of some of the highest officers in the empire on the events of the 
war, the conclusion of hostilities, and the future relations between the twe 
countries :-— 

Report from the Imperial Commissioner and his Colleagues on the Requisitions 
of her Majesty's Plenipotentiary. 

The Imperial Commissioner and great Minister, Keying, the acting Adju- 
tant-General of Tsopoo, Elepoo, and the Governor of the two Keang provinces, 
Newktea, take the articles of peace which have been decided upon with the 
English nation, and send up a duly prepared report of all the circumstances. 

1. The said barbarians begged that we would give of foreign money 
21,000,000 of do lars. On examination it is found that the said barbarians 
originally wanted to extort 30,000,000 of dollars; but Hang-e and his col- 
leagues argued the point strongly again, and a third time, and at length the 
sum was fixed at 21,000,000 of dollars. They said that 6,000,000 was the 
price of the opium, 3,000,000 for the Hong merchants’ debts, and 12,000,000 
for the expenses of the army. The Shewei (an officer of the Emperor's body- 
guard), Hang-e, and his colleagues, represented that the price of the opium 
had already been paid by the city of Canton, in 6,000,000 dollars ; how could 
payment be extorted a second time? And the debts of the Hong merchants 
should be liquidated by themselves ; how could the officers of government be 
called upon to pay them? And these matters were discussed again and again. 
The said barbarians exclamed that opium was not produced in England; but 
that it was all sent forth from a neighbouring country ; that upwards of 20,000 
chests had been destroyed, and it required no small sum to pay for them; the 
6,000,000 that had been paid did wot amount to half of the prime cost. and 
therefore the deficiency must now be supplied. As to the Hong merchants’ 
debts, the Hong merchants, originally, should have discharged them ; but as 
they delayed the payment for a long time, the accumulation amounted toa 
vast sum On that account, therefore, they requested 3,000,000 of dollars, 
which, however, did not amount to more than a tenth part of the original claims ; 
and they particularly requested that a dispatch should be sent to Canton, di- 
recting that a clear inquiry should be made into all the Hong merchants’ debts, 
and to limit a time for their recovery ; but if they (the Hong merchants) had 
no funds forthcoming, then it will be necessary to require the government to 
pay the debts 

As tothe item of expenses of the army, as peace has already been made, the 
soldiers and sailors should be rewarded before they are sent home. As to the 
amount of those necessary expenses, if it is not decided to pay, you must say 
nothing more to us about the retirement or not of the army and fleet; but if 
hostilities do not cease, we apprehend that the expenditure of China in future, 
will not stop at 12,000,000 dollars. Further, the men of war have already 
taken Kinghow, and have blockaded the passages, and if we are soon enabled 
to order them to retire, the advantages to China will be very great indeed, and 
so forth 

The said Shewei (Hang-e), and his colleagues, again authoritatively ques- 
tioned as to the difliculties, but the said barbarian only stared at him indig- 
nantly ; the Shewei was not listened to 

], your servant, have examined and found what are the unwarrantable de- 
mands of the said barbarians, which they so importunately urge, and they are 
deserving of the utmost hatred. But, considering that they have already at- 
tacked and laid in ruins Kingkow, and it is proved that not only the river, but 
Chinkeang, it will be difficult to recover speedily, but T am apprehensive we 
shall be blocked up, both on the north and suuth, which will be the heaviest 
calamity 

The ships that formerly blockaded the entrances were far different from these 
(in the Yang-tse-king), and great expense is unavoidable ; as yet our reputation 
is not lost; as to the extorted 21,000,000 dollars, they are to be reckoned at 7 
mace each of syce silver, which will amount to,upwards of 11,700,000 taels ; 
the Hong debts are 3,000,000 dollars, weighing 2,100,000 taels, which must 
be recovered from the Hong merchants of Canton, when a clear examination 
has been made. There still remains 12,600,000 taels. This year the first 
payment of 6,000,000 dollars has b-en made, equal to 4,200,000 taels. Now, 
1,000,000 has already been carried to the account of the people aad merchants 
of Keangsoo, which the officers must pay in the first instance, and in time, 
money may be looked for for the purchase of honours (buttons and peacocks’ 
feathers) The remainder is to be cleared off in three years, not requiring 
3.000,000 taels for each year. Moreover, the duties that the said nation will 
pay should be taken into account, which will ship the expenditure of the impe- 
rial family, and disputances will be prevented. Comparing one years’s expen- 
‘ses of the army with the sum paid to the English, it is as three to ten ; and 
there is only the name of fighting, without the hope of victory; it is better to 
adopt plans in accordance with circumstances, and put an everlasting stop to 
war. 

The 4,200,000 taels, the first payment made of this year, has been collected 
from the funds of the treasurer and salt commissioners of the three provinces 
of Cha-keang, Keangsoo, and Ganhwuy, which will be repaid by the duties on 
the merchants and people. 

We wait to receive the Imperial will, that we may send post-haste orders 
(to the treasurers and salt commissioners) tu be respectfully obeyed. 

2. The said barbarians begged that Hong Kong might be conferred on them 
as a place of residence. They also requested to be allowed to trade at Kwang- 
chow Funchow, Heamun (Moy,) Ningpo, and Shanghae. The Shewei Han- 
ling and his colleagues, as the barbarians had already built houses on Hong 
Kong, and yet could beg for favour, granted that they might dwell there. With 
reference to Kwangchow and the other four places, they must be considered 





too many; as to the regulations of the trade, as well as the duties, they should 
early be consulted and decided upon. 

When clear and explicit questions were asked, it is authenticated that the 
said barbarians answered, ‘* We consider Hong Kong as our dwelling place, 
and we must have Kwangchow and the others, in all five places, as ports of 
trade ; but if it cannot be allowed, then neither Moy, Ningpo, Hinhae, Tinghae, 
Topoo, Paoyshan, nor Hekeang will be delivered up, neither will our forces 
retire. As we waut to trade at all those places, it is absolutely necessary that 
resident consuls should be appointed to superintend affairs, to restrain the bar- 
barians (English,) and prevent disturbances. The daties shal! be paid accord- 
ing to the regulations of China; and when the duties are seitled there shall be 
no delay in the payment 

“ Further, when we traded at Canton, the whole trade was in the hands of 
the Mandarin Hong merchants, and we were exposed to their extortions, and 
the injuries we suffered were not small. Hereafter, we desire to choose our 
own merchants, that trade may be conducted equitably ; and the entire duties 
are to be paid through the consuls to the Hoppo, and not to pass through the 
hands of the Hong merchants, in order that their extortions may be prevented ;” 
and so forth, 

The said Shewei again represented, that from the five places, Kwangchow, 
&c., some should be deducted ; but the said barbarians obstinately refused. 
I, your servant, have examined and found, that with reference to the said for- 
eigners dwelling in Hong Kong, and going to trade in the provinces of Fokien 
and Hekeang, the imperial will has already been received, with permission as 
what they have requested about trading at the five places named, although the 
comparison is great; but as they have taken and kept possession of Amoy and 
other places, which are not yet given up, and as they still hold Hong Kong, 
Golongsoo, and have not retired, it will bea difficult matter to get them 
back. 

If we again prepare our armies to maintain those places, it is a difficult mat- 
ter to engage with them on the waters. Though near to each other, we have 
been idle (there has not been any fighting) for many days; and as to those 
places which they have taken and keep possession of, will it not be allowed 
them to return to us our territory, and allow them to trade, since they are 
willing respectfully to pay the daties! Just now, they are sens ble and re- 
pent of their errors, and are as obedient as if dr ven by the » nd. and when 
again united in mutual friendship, benevolence, and troth, all things will go on 
well. And since they will guard their own market, and surround and protect 
the sea bouncaries, there wil! not be any necessity for recourse for our in- 





terference, which will be to the advantage of our country 
We request the imperial will may be sent down to the Governors and Lieu- 
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tenant-Governors of each of the three provinces, to examine clearly into the 
duties and trading regulations of the Controller of Maritime Customs tn the pro- 
vinces of Canton ; and consult about the management of affairs, and fix them 
on a secure basis. 

3. That which the said barbarians have requested with reference to the offi- 
cers of China—to have ceremonial intercourse upon an equality ; and the bar- 
barians who have been made captives, and the Chinese traitors who have been 
seduced (into the service, &c. of the English) the release of all these they most 
earnestly solicit. 

I, your servant, have examined and found that with reference to equal offi. 
cial intercourse, it may be unreservedly granted ; and as the affairs with the 
foreigners are finished (the war ended,) the prisoners may also be released, by 


which harmony and good understanding will be strengthened, for a state of | 


peace will bring repose and gladness, and overthrow faetious parties ; these 
matters may be allowed to proceed, and | have left them to the Shewei, with- 
out discussing them. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


London, Jan 6.—We deeply regret that it is not in our power to congratu- 
late the country upon the quarter's revenue. The decrease in the revenue of 
the year ending on the 5th of January, 1842, is 922,630/., while the decrease 
in this quarter's revenue as compared with the corresponding quarter of last 
year is no less than 940,06 2/. 

The greatest falling off is under the head of Excise ; the deficiency for the 

ear being 1,173,6141., that for the quarter, 717,262/. The Customs also ex- 
hibit a great, though not equally alarming diminution in their returns, the quar- 
ter’s deficiency being 581,185/.: the year’s, 824,275. 

The only consoling contrast is presented in the Post-office returns, which show 
an increase, for the year, of 150,000/. ; for the quarter, of 14,000/. The in- 
come-tax is not yet collected ; and, when collected, may more than compensate 
for the loss sustained in the other branches of our revenue ‘ 

We wish it had been our lot to present to our readers a more cheering state- 
ment at the cornmencement of a new year. The great falling off in the amount 
of the Customs and Excise duties demonstrates that a great decrease must 
have taken place in the consumption of articles from which those duties are 
raised, and it is not difficult to conjecture by what class this privation has been 
chiefly sustaimed.—{ ‘J: mes.] , 

{The large deficiency in the Excise compared with that item in the corres- 
ponding return of 1842, is in part accounted for by the fact that alittle more 
than a year ago, the time which Custom-house bonds had to run was shortened 
This had an effect to increase the revenue of the quarter terminating In Jan 
1842, beyond the amount which actually belonged to that quarter. With an 
item thus unnaturally increased, the item for the past quarter has been com- 
pared. } 

Lonpon, Jan 6.—We have reason to believe that the Earl of Aberdeen has 
distinctly caused it to be made known in the proper quarter, that no conces- 
sion can be given by the British to the French Government with regard to the 
obligations imposed by the right of search. The noble Earl has, we are told, 
peremptorily declined even to negotiate on the subject. ‘ 

We have, also, reason to suppose that Russia, Austria, and Prussia, have 
approved of the course taken by the British Government on this occasion. 

Further, we understand that the French Minister, who substantially holds 
by the international engagements imposed by those treaties, proposes to calm 
the opposition likely to be offered in both chambers to the right of search, by 
gradually diminishing the number of crvizer licences hitherto granted by his 
Government. 


Lonpon, Jan. 10.—The gloomy forebodings of those parties who sold stock 
on Saturday afternvon, in anticipatiou of the difficulties that the French Minis- 
ter will have to encounter at the opening of the sessions, have been dissipated 
by the arrival of the Paris mail. No serious opposition is expected, as the 
measures to be brought forward are not of a nature to raise the anger of the 
Chambers. 

The right of search will die a natura! death, as Guizot will not stake the sta- 
bility of his government on that question: the others are of a domestic charac- 
ter, such as the sugar question, which do not affect the nation geverally, and the 
Belgian treaty, and this latter will not be made a ministerial question 

We may, therefore, avtic pate that Guizot will retain power without any 
great effort. 
Chambers. 

London, Jan. 10—1 o’clock.—The funds are rather flatter, the speech of the 
King of the French on the question of the late Barcelona insurrection being 
considered likely to revive angry feelings between the English and French 
governments. Some extensive operations have brought the value of Consols 
for money and the account to 94 3-8 to 4, three per cents. Reduced are 95 
3-8 to 4, three and ahalf percents. Reduced 1021-8 to 1-4,new three and 
a half per cents. 101 1-4to 3-8. Exchequer Bills 66s. to 68. pm. and Bank 
Stock 172 to 173 

Three o’clock.—Consols for Account 94 1-2 5 8. 


Dusutn, Jan. 4 —The Freeman’s Journal of this morning announces the 
failure of the house of Busby, in this ci:y, heretofore considered one of the 
most solvent establishments in the kingdom. This distressing circumstance, 
will have the effect of throwing hundreds out of employment. 

Spain.—Our accounts from Madrid are of the 31st Dec 

The Ayuntamiento had given official notice to the inhabitants of the arrival 
of the Regent on the Ist inst., and invited those who lived in the streets which 
were to be traversed by the cortege to adorn the balconies of their houses. 

The Barcelona journals have reached us down to the Ist inst. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce published, on the 31st., an invitation to the merchants to pay 
into their hands their quotr of the amount of the contribution 12,000,090 reals, 
imposed upon the city. 

France.—The session of the French Chambers was to be opened Jan. 9th, 
by a speech from the throne. 

The Courrier Francais in a postscript, announces that the Council of 
Ministers had resolved on recalling Genera! Bugeaud from Algeria, because of 
his having lately addressed two letters to the National and Siecle, vindicating 
his conduct in Africa. 

Letters from Brest stated, that a Ministerial despatch had been received in 
that harbour, ordering that two transport corvettes should be fitted out to con- 
vey to the Marquesas Islands warlike stores, arms, artillery, and 600 soldiers, 
chosen from the Ist and 2d Regiments of Marines, who are to constitute the 
garrison of those islands. The Aube, one of those transports, was already 
making preparations for departure, and the Constitutionnel says, that the 
other vesse] would not be acorvette, but the frigate Danae, which was then 
undergoing repair. 


Turkey and Syria —Constantantinople, Dec. 17.—The Syrian negotiation 
has been satisfactorily brought to a close, the Porte having yielded to the ad- 
vice of its allies. A hati or edict has since been issued subsequent to the note 
addressed to the embassies, specifying the proposed arrangments for the admi- 
n'stration of Lebanon. The ancient privileges of the mountain sects are therein 
acknowledged. 
tion of the Porte, and be amenable only to the intermediary jurisdiction of those 
chiefs. A new pashalic will be formed, extending along the coast from Tripoli 
to Acre, and the pasha of that division, resident at Bevrout or Sidon, will be 
vested with suzerain authority. | 
Lebanon, and the Arnaut irregular forces recalled from Syria 


The treaty of 
Gulhane will form the acknowledged basis of administration. 


As already no- 


ticed, the chief part of those concessions had been agreed to some months ago 


by the Porte, when there remained a single point sought to be withheld in re- 
ference to the elective rights of the mountaineers. That point—the liberty of 


choosing chiefs from among their particular sects—having been now attained, | 


the objects of the negotiation are achieved. 

P.S—Redschid Pacha was positively recalled from Paris by a sudden 
mandate yesterday afternoon by the Porte, which step completely took by sur- 
prise even the best informed in political matters. The intelligence is of the 
most positive character. N«fi Effendi, Chaoush Bashi (Minister of Justice,) has 
been appointed to succeed Redechid at Paris. 

The Augsburg Gazette publishes a letter from Rome of the 22d ult., an- 
nouncing that the Holy See was about to send a vicar apostelical to China, at 
the request of the Catholics residing in China. 

ALExanpreia, Dec. 16, 1842.—The Pasha went up to Catro from Mansourah 
on the 9th inst., and after staying there a few days, will goon to Suez, where 
Boghos Bey, his Prime Minister, says he will! give orders to have the canal, so 
long talked of, between Suez and Cairo immediately begun. 

Malaria.—Harbours, moats, and mill-dams are ffequently the source of ma- 
laria. How often have severe intermittent fevers arisen from the decomposi- 
tion of vegetable matter in small ponds in the neighbourhood of mills, with- 
out the cause having been detected! A whole family has been attacked by 
intermittent and remittent fever, produced by malaria im a small basin of 
water, in which vegetable matter has undergone decomposition —F. Winslow's 
“* Health of Body and Mind.” . ' 

St James Palace, Jan. 5 —~The Queen has been pleased, on the nomination 
of Lord Forester, to appoint Charles Winter, Esq., one of Her Majesty's Hon 
Corps of Gentlemen at Arms, vice Robinson, retired 

Jan. 6 —The Queen has been pleased to appoint Lievtenant R. J. Le Mesu- 
ruer M‘Clure to be Superintendent of Africans captured by her Majesty's ships 


The financial position of France will occupy the attention of the | 


They will again elect native princes, subject to the confirma- | 
| Jt has been my duty during the recess to mamtain a correspondence with the 
| Secretary of State for the Colomieson several subjects of deep imporiance 
| This Correspondence, in which the views of her Mayesty’s Government on the 
The Turkish troops will be withdrawn from | 






' of war, and liberated at the Havane. Queen has also been pleased to ap. 
point William Walker, Esq., to be Provost Marshal of the Island of Antigua 
War Office, Jan, 6.—9h Reg. of Light Drags. : F. J. M’Farlane, Gent., to 
be Cornet, by pur., vice M’Nevin, ab Sth : Ea T. Bellew, from 
the 38th Ft., to be Sec'd Lt., by pur, v. Geale, wh .; En. F. L 
ne . from the 33d Ft., to be Sec'd Lt. by v. Colquitt, prom. 17th 
Lt. Gen. Sir. P. Maitland, K.C_B., from the 76th Ft. to be Col, ¢. Gen. 
F. A. Wetherall, dec. 22d Ft : Lt. T. L. Leader, from the 70th Ft, to be 
It., v. Alms, whoexchs. 33d Ft.: J. Rotton, Gent, to be En., by pur. ¥. 
L’Estrange, app. tothe Sth Fr. 36th Ft.: WR. Rainsford, Gent., to be En., 
by por., v. Harvey, 38th Ft.: H. R. K. Horly, Gent., to be En., by 
pur., v. Bellew, app. to the 5th Fr. 41st Ft.: Gent. Cadet W. Jacson, from 
the Royal Mil. Coll., to be En., without pur., v. Dennie, prom. in the 2d West 
| India Reg. 56th Ft.: Lt. S. Lawson, from the 95th Ft., to be Paymaster, v. 
G. B. Sutherland, who reverts to his former half-pay. 70th Ft.: La. T. F. H. 
Alms, from the 22d Ft., to be Lt., ¥. Leader, who exchs. 7ist Ft.: Assist.- 
Surg. W. Cruikshank, from the 93d Ft., to be Sorg.. v. Bulkeley, dec. 76th 
Ft. : Lt.-Gen, G. Middlemore, C. B., to be Col , v. Sir P. Maitland, app. to the 
17th Ft. 86th Ft.: Lt. F. B. Cowper, from the 3d West India Reg.. to be Lt. 
v. Crowe, app. Adj. to the 50th Ft. Olset Ft.: Gent. Cadet O. Fit ld, 
from the Royal Mil. Coll., to be En., without pur., v. Chy.pel, prom Ft.: 
Assist.-Sarg. J. N. Irwin, from the 69h Ft., to be Assist -Surg, v. Cruikshank, 
prom. in the 7ist Ft. Provisional Battalion at Chatham.: Lt.-Col. T. E 
Kelly, from half-pay Unattached, to be Lt.-Col., without por. Hospital Staff: 
Staff-Surg. of the First Class W. Hackett, M. D., to be Deputy Insp. Gen. of 
Hospitals, v. Baneroft,dec. Memorandum: The half pay of Lt. E. Wilding, 
of the Ist Line Bat. King’s German Legion, has been canc., from the 6th Jan., 
1843, he having accepted a commuted allowance. 
Monthly Military Obituary —Generals—Rowland, Viscount Hill, G. C. B., 
G. C. H., Col. of the Royal Horse Guards, and Gov. of Plymouth (late Gen. 
Com. in Chief), Hardwick Grange, Shropshire ; Sir F. A. Wetherall, G. CH. 
| Cot. of 17th Ft. ; Ealing, Middlesex. Lieut.-Gen.—Glegg, Backford Hall, 
Cheshire. Maj,.Gens.—C. Hamilton, C_B., Limerick ; Price, E. 1. Comp 
Serv., Bath ; Penny, ditto. Caleutta. Col.—J. Grey, late of 88th Ft, Sid- 
mouth. Majs.—J. Paton, E. 1. Comp. Ser, killed near Cabul ; H. W. Bellew 
do. do., ; J. Hall, do, ; Plowden, do , Cochin; C. Andrews, do., Loodianah ; 
Liddeli, do., Bombay ; C. Snell, do. ; J. Hicks, do.; De Combremont, h.-p., 
Chass. Brit. Capts —Hon. C. H. Stratford, 18th Ft., at sea, on passage from 
China ; Sawbridge, 28th Ft., Kurrachee, E Indies ; Wetheral, 41st Ft, do.,; 
C. Campbell, 55th Ft, of wounds recieved is action at Chapoo, China ; Bue- 
hanan, 62d Ft., Madras; Phibbs, 86th Ft., Bombay; Onslow 91st Ft, Cape 
of Good Hope ( Dickson Ceylon Rifle Regt., Colombo ; R. K. Hill, Unatt. ; 
Jones, h. p., 8th W. 1, Regt.; Eason, h. p., 2d Ceylon Regt. ; Riddle, h. p | 
4th do, Lieutenants: Kippen, 2d Ft., on passage from Bombay ; Edwards, 
18th Ft., Amoy; Cochrane. do. do. ; Stuart, 33d Ft., St. Lucia; Flack, 58th 
It., Armagh; Scobell, 62d Ft., drowned in India; Gason, do. do.. Lowen, 
Cape Monnted Rifle, Cape of Good Hope; Parker, R. Art., St. Lucia ; 
| Ateherly, Ryl. Mar, China; E. Rees, b. p., R. Mar.; Walby, h. p, R. Wag. | 
| Train. Kendall,do., Addlestone ; R.L. Wem, h.p., 27th Ft. ; Cuthbert, h.p. 82d | 
| Ft.; A.Thomson, h.p., 3d Prov. Bn. of Mil. Sec. Lts. and Ens: R. J. Mason, 
jh p.,R. Mar.; Humphreys, 18th Ft, Amoy; W. Mackay, late 2d R. Vet 
| Bu. ; Mansell, h p., 79th Ft., Town Adj., of Berwick. Paymasters: Ban- 
|nerman,h. p., 78th Ft. ; Cuyler, h. p., Ree. Dist. Adjutant: H. Haven, h 
p., Nugent's Corps. Quartermaster; Joseph, h, p., Ist Life Guards. Com- 
missariat Department: Com. Gen, W. Petrie, h. p.; Dep. Com.-General R 
Williams, h. p. ; Dep. Asst. Com.-Gen. B. Alder, h. p, Stepney. Medical 
| Department: Surg. Dr. Bulkeley, 71st Ft., Montreal, Canada ; Assist. Surg 
| Cooper, 17th Do. ; Asst. Surg. Bowlby, 33d Ft., St. Lucia ; Asst. Surg 
| Kelly, Statl, Colombo, Ceylon. 
Quarterly Naval Obituary.—Flag-Officers : Admiral Sir J. Lawford, K C.B.; 
| Ad. Sir H. Digby, G.C.B.; Vice-Ad. Sir R. H. Hossey, K C.B., G.C.M.G. ; 
| Vice-Ad. H. Evans; Rear-Ad. W. Butterfield. —Captains : Hon. M Fortes 
| cue, A. Gordon, E. R. Sibley, ©. Campbell (b), N. Mitchell, W. Tucker, T 
} Oliver —Commanders: G. Canning, Hon. C. H. Hutchinson, F. Boyee, G 
| Bush, T. Foulerton, G. Laing, W. Cullis, J. Kirtley, H. Clarke, G. Rogers, J 
| Rude, W. Barnes. E. F. Thomas.—Lieutenants: W. Vale, D. Salter, A 
| Reed, M. Wills, H. Love, R. Farr, S. Wheeler, W. Lawson, F. Pragnell, J 
| Hall (b), R. C. Brown, W. Purvis, J. Watt, G. Kennedy, P. Bisson, G. Col- 
lins, B. Young, J. E Vallack, Right Hon. Lord E. P. Clinton. —Masters ; J 
| Noble, G. T. Appleton, G. H. Cole, R. Frampton.—Mate : Bertie ©. Cator. 
—Medical Officers: R. Malcolm, S.; M. Cory, 8.; C. Thomas,M.D,8S ; J 
Lincoln, A S —Pursers: F. Brown, H. G. Windsor, E. R. Huggins, J. C 
| Bolman, R. Mason, J. G. Braid —Royal Marines. —Brevet-Maj.¢ J. Uniacke 
| —Captains : W. Morris, F. Layton, G. H. Palliser.—PFirst Lieut’s. : J. Wheel- 
ler, W. S. L. Acherley, C C. Hewiut, D. A. Dorratt.—Second Lieuts.: A 
Macaulay, W. Collins, W. Hagerty, R. J. Mason, F. W. Hall. 
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| LEGISLATURE OF NOVA SCOTIA. 
Halifox Jan. 26 
His Excellency Lord Falkland opened the session with the following 
SPEECH. 

Mr. President, and Honourable Gentlemen of the Legislative Council ; 

Mr. Speaker, and Gentlemen of the House of Assembly ; 
| JT have called you together at the earliest period that the state of the Public 
| Business has rendered jt convenient for me to do so, or that (as I have reason 

to believe) the avocations of mdividual members would admit of their atten- 
| dance. 

You will, | am sure, deem it a matterof congratulation, that since | last 
| met you, a Treaty has been concluded by Her Majesty, with the United States 
| —by which the boundary Line of the Queen's North American Possessions, is 
| definitively settled 
| I am happy to be able to state to you, that the Fisheries have been more 
| than usually productive during the past season ; while we have abundant rea- 
| son to be greatful tothe Divine Giver of all good fora plentiful aud safely 

stored Harvest 
| As might have been anticipated, from the genera) depression of Commer- 
cial Interests, (a depression from which, however, Nova Scotia has suffered 
but little, comparatively with other countries,) there has been a decrease in tne | 
Revenue ; but it is gratifying to find, that while the claims on the Provincial 
Treasury have been punctually discharged hitherto, the resources of the Pro- 
vince are such as (if husbanded with a jndicious economy) leave no doubt of 
our ability to meet such engagements with equal regularity in future. 
| The first report of the Commissioners for indian Affairs is ready for your in- 
spection ; and I hope that an investigation of the facts therein set forth will | 
make it appear, that the money 80 generously appropriated to a benevolent | 
purpose has been expended with due discretion ; and that a proportionate | 
benefit 1s likely to accrue to the oppressed and suffering Race, for whose relief 
| in was designed 
| I trust you will, on examination, be convinced, that in every matter of pub- 

lic concern the conduct of which has been confided tothe Executive Govern- 
ment, the interests of the Colony have been vigilantly protected 











| 


various topics it embraces are fully developed, shall be communicated to you | 
without delay. 
Mr. Speaker, and Gentlemen of the House of Assembly ; j 
The Accounts for the past, as well as the Estimates for the current year, | 
| shall be forthwith laid on your table. J fully rely on your disposition to pro- | 
| vide liberally for the Public Service. 
Mr. President, and Honourable Gentlemen of the Legislative Council ; 
Mr. Speaker, and Gentlemen of the House of Assembly ; } 


{ 


The attention of the Government has been directed to the revision of the 
Law of Debtor and Creditor, and the co-operation of the Legislature will be | 
invited, with a view to the establishment me system adapted to ameliorite the | 
condition of the one and secure the rights of the other. 

A plan forthe regulating in future the disposal of Crown Lands, based on 
| the principles propounded in a Despatch from the Secretary of State, com- | 
municating the opinion of the Commissioners of Land and Emigration on this | 
question, will be presented for your consideration. | 
A measure conceived with a design to extend the privileges of the Consti- | 
tuency of Nova-Scotia, and which is calculated to render available to the Pro- | 
vince at large the serv.ces of persons well qualified to comprehend its wants 
| and advance its interests, but whom local circomstances might under the pre- 
sent Law, temporarily exclude from the Legislature, will be submitted to you, 
and will, I trust, meet with your concurrence. 

It will be necessary for me shortly to ask your aid in mataring other measures 
of general interest ; but which can be more conveniently brought under your 
| notice by Message 
| Of vour sincere desire to assist me, and those who are my constitutional 

advisers, in our snited efforts to promote the welfare of Nova Scotia, | enter- 





! 
tain the must perfect conviction ; and I therefore feel assured, that as you will 


| enter on the discussion of ali subjects it may be incumbent on me to bring be 
| fore you, in @ spirit of candour and devotion to the welfare of your Country, I 


| shall derive from your labours during the present Session the advantage that J 





——————— 





| irrational appearance 





Murried.—At Ratho, Sedtiond, on the 34 | 
City . bo Agnes, only daughter of ihe late Arc 
Died. —On Monda: confluent smait jacob Walton, 
third of Roar-Adiiral Walton i Ou Nas » in his 22d oo . . = 
At New Orleans, on the 28th January tast, Henry Whitlock, son of William 
Whitiock 


Whitlock, of . : 
dethtown: NJ” tty) Sad grand son of the late Lieut.-Col. B. L.. of Elias 
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A transient vessel, the North America, has arrived since our Jast publication 
from Liverpool, and brings us London papers to the 11th ult, being one week 
later than those before received ; in the interim, the Overland Mail from India 
had reached England, and brought intelligence which, though not of an ex- 
citing, is still of an interesting character. The return of the British troupes 
from Cabul had been effected, without any serious loss,—but one division meet- 
ing with any opposition,—and the policy which the Governor General is about 
to pursue in relation to the inhabitants on the borders of the Indus and the 
trade on that river, is fast developing itself. He has officially notified the 
Chamber of Commerce of Bombay, that a large British force composed of Eu- 
ropean and native cavalry, artillery, and infantry, will be kept up in its vicinity, 
that the Government is determined to enforce a strict observance of all the 
treaties formed with the several tribes on its borders, with the view of pro- 
tecting trade and navigation by this channel. He also announces the intention 
of Government to keep up a sulficient number of steamers on the Indus and 
Satl+}, fer commercial and military purposes, and to improve the roads of com- 
munication leading tothem. He expects that from these measures the de- 
mand for European manufactores and supplies of every description will be 
greatly augmented, and calls on the mercantile community for thew co opera- 
tion in his views, 

The details of the return of our troops from Cabal will be found among our 
extracts. We regret to add that the London press censure without distinction 
of party, the devastation that marked the last days of our presence in that 
city and ite territory. The destruction of the Affghan fortresses, is admined 
to be justifiable, but the revenge which vented itself upon manimate stocks 
and stones, on places or buildings can, it is said, scarcely escape a brutal and 
The destruction of the famous bazaar at Cabul, de- 
seribec as a monument of skill and splendour, is particularly deplored. But 
one paper, that from which we extract, attempts to palliate it. 
lock thus informs the Commander-in-Chief of the fact 


General Pol- 
“ Previous to my 
the grand bagaar 
of that city, called the Chahar Chuttah, built in the reign of Arungzebe 
by the celebrated Ali Murdan Khan, and which may be considered to have 
been the most frequented part of Cabul, and known as the grand emporium of 
this part of Central Asia 


departure from Cabul, I destroyed with gunpowder 


The remains of the late envoy and minister had 
been exposed to public insult in this bazaar, and my motive in effecting ita de 
struction has been to impress upon the Allyhaus that their atrocious conduct 
towards a British functionary, has not been suffered to pase with itnpunity.” 

All the Affghan prisoners and their families were to be conveyed to the Aff 
ghan territory, and there released. 

The Chinese appear to be faithfully complying with the stipulations of the 
Treaty, and the first instalment of tae amount to be paid under it, amounting 
to six millions of dollars, was on its way to England 

A serious diminution in the revenue appeared in the amount for the last 
It is partly accounted for by the fact that 
during the corresponding term of the previous year, the time which castom 
house bonds had to run was shortened. 


quarter ending the 5th January. 


This had the effect of increasing the 
revenue of that quarter with which it is now compared beyond the amount that 
actually belonged to it At any rate it clearly demonstrates the foresight and 
prudence of Sir Robert Peel in the financial policy carried through by him at 
the last session 

In some quar ers apprehensions are expressed of difficulties with France, 
growing out of the existing Treaties for the abolition of the Slave Trade 
We confess we entertain no apprehensions of the kind, and believe these 
Treaties will be allowed to expire by their own limitation 

Parliament were to meet on the 2d instant; the steamer which left Liverpool 
on the 4th, and which will probably arrive here in the course of next week 
will therefore bring us Her Majesty's Speech on its opening. 

Anhonorable member of the Senate of the United States, during the de- 
bates of that body on the question of the occupation of the Oregon territory, 
observed, in reply to another who had expressed a belief that the adoption of 
the measure would lead to a war with England, that he entertained no fears of 
the kind, for that Canada lay at the mercy of the United States, and that pro- 
vince was of more importance to England, than the territory in question. This 
isa mere opinion, which, in accordance with our invariable rule to abstain as 
much as possible from any interference with the politics of the country, we 
should not care to controvert, were it not, that the idea of the precarious ten- 
ure by which the mother country holds possession of her provinces on this con- 
tinent, is the aliment on which disloyalty there feeds, and which bat too recent- 
it to rebellion. We may therefore be permitted to expres# our con- 
viction that the opinion in question is utterly unfounded, and to give our rea- 


ly excite! 


sons for this conviction, premising them by observing, that it is not the firet 
| 


time that a similar beef has been expressed in the Legislative Halls at 
Previous to tue declaration of the last war, Henry Clay empha- 
ticaily observed, in debate “ God has given us the Canadas, as surely as he 
has given England the dominion of the Seas 
bly the result verified the assertion. 

It requires but slight acquaintance with the institutions of this country, 
and with the character and position of its people, to see that these utterly an- 


Washington 


We need not say how misera- 


fit them for an offensive war. Invincible, we believe them, in defence of their 
homes and firesides, but entirely unwilling, and therefore incompetent, to 
engage in a war of aggression or conquest. This must be the work of mer- 
cenaries, and as long as population is comparatively so sparse, and land so 
easily obtained as it is in the United States, we cannot but think it will be found 
utterly impossible materially to increase the ranks of the standing army here to 
any extent. If proofs are needed, they may be found in the difficulty with which 
the army is kept up at its present limited numbers, aod the number of foreign- 
ers who are enlisted. Even in the navy, national as well as mercan. 


| tile, nine-tenths of the men who compose it are of foreign birth. There is no- 


thing derogatory to national pride in the exisience of this state of things—the 
reverse. The philosophic mind will dwel/ with more pleasure on the contem- 
plation of a people pursuing the peaceful oreupations of life, and deriving 
from them that ease and abundance which gives contentment, than it would on 
the prosecution of the most successful war, the materials for which have 
mainly their source in the privations to which the masses are inevitably sub- 
jected. 

Towards the close of the /ast war, General Izzard, on assummg the com- 
mand of the American Army, which had been collected for the invasion of Ca- 
nada, officially reported '* numbers at not exceeding six thousand men,— 
though the inducement+ held out to enlist, both in money and land, had been 
greater than was ever before offered in any country—and these totally unpro- 
vided with the materials of war, were destitute of clothing, and without a re- 
guiar system of drill pervading the whole. The Militia had already refused 
to cross the frontier. We shall be told the United States at the present day 
are more popsious and powerful. Granted, though we do not think # wil 
apply to the prosecution of an aggressive war. Un the other hand, however, 
England was then fighting against a world m arms, and could scarce spare 





have heretofore reaped from your deliberations, 
Both Houses made suitable replies 


aught from her militery resources for the protection of a distant province. 
Now, by the introdection of steam power, in a few weeks she could throw the 
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whole of her force into the Canadas. Then, the policy of retaining them was 
at times agitated. Now, it is evident from the language of statesmen of ail 
parties, that she would cling to British America with as much teuacity as she 
would to Britain itself. 

On the subject of the Oregon territory, we would ask attention to an article 
in another place, in reference to the British claims of sovereignty to the term. 
tory on the Pacific. I: will be seen, at least, that there are two sides to the ques- 
tion, though we perceive that in the debates which have taken place in rela- 
tion to it, this seems to have been positively denied, even by those who ob 
jected to the passage of the law for its oceupation, on the ground that it was a 
positive infringement of the treaty with England, which provided that neither 
party should take such step without one year's previous notice. Jtis thus that 
public opinion is led astray, and finally becomes #0 settled down that it refuses 
to listen to the voice of justice and reason. 





Already do the results of the Chinese war begin to accumalate ; in a very 
few years we of the Western world shall be exclaiming with astonishment, ‘ is 
it possible that we could so long have been in ignorance concerning so re- 
markable a nation?” On every hand we have announcements of works pro- 
fessing to give accounts, which seem to have'sprung to light simultaneously 
from secret recesses, to present exhibitions which have been hitherto thought 
iwaccessible, and to offer assistance which till now has Leen next to impossible. 
We are now to owe to the French firm of Divor—a name which can never 
stand too conspicuously, on account of the service it has afforded to the world 
of letters, and the cheap dissemination of knowledge—an extraordinary publ - 
cation, which at any time would have commanded a large share of attention, 
but which, st the present juncture, cannot fail to be caught at with avidity. It 
ia a Chinese Cyclopwdia, the scope of which will be best understood when we 
consider the peculiarity of the Chinese language, which admits such a variety 
of meanings to the same word, according to the tone in which it is uttered: 
and which consequently cannot be communicated upon paper unless it be by 
the aid of arbitrary marks and characters assisting thereto. This, however, is the 
smallest part of the peculiarities belonging to this unique publication ; an Eng- 
lish journal of recent date has entered ir.to a description of its principal features, 
and we have extracted an interesting portion of it for our readers. But there 
is one part of the announcement which we confess surprises us ;—the work is 
to consist of twenty quarto volumes, and to cost only thirty shillings—say 
seven dollars !—It must surely be per volame. What is still more inexplica- 
ble as coming from Divor, the edition is to consist of no more than two hun- 
dred and fifty copies. onninas 

With unfeigned regret we learn, by the Canada papers, that the health of 
His Excellency Sir Charles Bagot, Governor-General of Canada, is rapidly de 
elining, and the hopes of his recovery have all but vanished. The accounts 
state that the bodily sufferings of Sir Charles are most excruciating, and convey 
the most painful emotions to the min/s of those who are around or in attend- 
ance upon him. The following are copies of the bulletins of the 7th, 8th, and 
Oth inst. :-— 

His Excellency the Governor-General passed a very bad nigh!, and is in a 


state of great sulering this morning W. Home, 

Government House, Feb. 7th, 1843. Jas. Samrson, W.C. Gwynne. 

His Excellency the Governor-General passed a more tranquil night than the 
preceding, notwithstanding which, his strength evidently decreases. 

Jas Simpson ’ ©, Gwynne, W. Home. 

Government House, Feb. 8th, 1842 

His Excellency the Governor General enjoyed a quiet night, and has not lost 
strength since yesterday Wa. Home, 

Government House, Feb. Oh, 1843. Jas. Samrsow, W. C. Gwynne. 

In addition to which it is stated that on the evening of the 8th the 
members of the Council were summoned to the Government house, the object 
of the summons is not known. 
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Che Drama. 

Bowery Theatre. —The storm has turned out favourably for this theatre. in- 
asmuch as it has detained Mrs. Shaw in New York, and thereby the manage- 
ment has been able to effect another short engagement with this really clever 
actress. She has played every night this week to excellent houses. Among 
the after pieces, however, there is one which we regret to see continued, be- 
cause it is of a echool that is highly derogatory to the morals of the community, 
at least in its effects. We allude to the “ Sixteen String Jack,” a specimen 
of the “ Jack Sheppard” and the “‘ Rookwood ” class of drama, the object of 
which isto create a morbid feeling in favour of those gentleman'y robbers, and 
which tends to deprive the characters of suoh heroes of the turpitude which 
really attaches to them. Youth is the period of morbid feelings. Jt is well 
known that the ** Robbers” of Schiller drove many young men into the forests 
of Germany to become imitators of the heroes who flourished in that play ; it 
is well believed that the vitious moral in the pathos of “ The Stranger” has 
tended much to relax the severity of the moral virtue on which it treats, and 
that the thrilling narratives concerning Pirates, Buccaneers, Highwaymen, and 
such like “* Free Traders” have not unfrequently produced baneful effects upon 
adventurous and imaginative young men. To say the least of them they de- 
moralize, and they render loose the bonds of the social obligations. We 
should be sincerely glad to see exhibitions of this kind frowned down by the 
public : as for managers, so long as they can produce performances which will 
take, their end is gained. 

Mitchell's Olympic Theatre. —We have not anything in especial to say of 
this delightfal establishment during the current week. Mr. Corbyn's benefit 
was a bumper, but that of course; his claims on the patronage of those who 
frequent The Olympic are unquestionable, and they always meet a prompt re- 


bell,” and that there is neither abatement in spirit on the stage, nor decrease 
of numbers before the curtain. 
Park Circus.—The entertainments, here, if judged of by the attendance of 


their very nature they do not present subjects of continuous remark. The un- 
dertaking on the whole will tarn out a profitable one ; but the time is now 
fast coming when we shall have to enquire ‘ what next !’’ in the department of 
the drama at The Park Theatre. 

7 | is reported, but we do not at present know with what degree of accu- 
racy, that the Park Theatre will be re-opened for opera as soon as possible after 
the completion of the Equestrian term of occupation ; and that Mr. Seguin will 
have a prominent part in the stage direction. We shall rejoice to find the 
report a true one. 





Concer ts at Niblo’s.—We have just learned that arrangements have been 
concluded for the performance of a series of concerts after the admirable man- 
ner in which they were produced two seasons ago, when they were under the 
direction of Mr. Seguin. ‘The principal vocalists on the present occasion are 
Mrs. Sutton and Sig. De Begnis, to whom will probably be added one or two 
other artists, to give variety to the entertainments. Besides these there will 
be a powerful and well selected bend, who will take a prominent part in the 
orchestral duties of the concert, and will also, as formerly, perform between the 
parts of the concert ; whilst the visitors take the acceptable relief of a half hour’s 
promenade in the beautiful walk which is so richly ornamented with flowers 
and plants, secured from any inclemency of the weather, and kept comfortably 
warm by artificial means. It is purposed as we understand, to arrange the 


by ten o'clock. Itis unnecessary for us to dwell on the talents of the above- 


world; but the names of artists in the orchestral department, amounting in 
number to about twenty-five, will shew that pains and expense have not been 





We have the duty to announce the death of Commodore Hull, a brave and 
distinguished officer of the United States Navy. It took place at Philadelphia, 
and his remains were committed to their final earthly resting place, yesterday, 
with all the honour befitting his distinguished character and services. 


RT The Editor end Proprietor of the Albion begs permission to state to his 
readers, that he is rapidly recovering from his long, severe, and most painful 
illness, and is animated with the gratifying hope that he will be sufficiently 


restored to resume his duties at the office in a week or two. 





Audubon's Birds of America,.—No 71 of this valuable work has come to 
hand and is peculiarly interesting. The contents are the “ Red-breasted 
Snipe,” “ American Woodcock,” ‘ American Advoeet,” “ Black-necked 
Suit,” and * Long-billed Curlew,” with a miniature view of the city of 
Charleston. 

The Last of the Barons.—By Su E. L. Bulwer.—This work, so long 


expected, and concerning which so much has been said by critics, is at length | 


published in an extremely neat and compact form by the indefatigable /larpers 
ef thiscity. The hero of the siory is the celebrated Earl of Warwick who, 
in the wars of the Roses, attained the cognomen of ** The King-maker "Tis 
soldier, although flourishing at a period which affords ample scope for the writer 
ef romance and spirit-stirring incident, has hardly, ere this, been distinguished 
in fiction 
much in vogue, and called “ Cicely, orthe Rose of Raby,’ 
tions of him, as well as of the cognisance “ The Bear and Ragged Staff,” have 


We do indeed remember him in a romance of our early days, then 


and our recolleec- 


since mingled in our most imaginative associations. The volume is an im- 
mense one, consisting of 227 pages of that closely printed matter for which 
the new edition of Popular Novels from the press of the Harpers is remarka- 
ble, yet the price is no more than 25 cents 

*,* In a part of our edition of last week there was an appsrent error in the 
paging of the paper 
cut open the leaves of the double sheet, when the pages can be arranged with 
perfect uniformity. 

PORTRAIT OF GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

We have this week commenced the distribution of our Plate of Washing- 
ton, after having taken every pains in our power to render justice to the dis- 
tinguished subject, and to make it acceptable as a work of art to our subseri- 


In reading or binding, however, it is only necessary to 





spared to render these concerts both tasteful and recherche. The first three 
concerts of the series will take place on Tuesday and Friday next, and the fol- 
lowing Monday. 

Since the above was put in type we have learnt that the following members 
of this fine orchestra will be solo performers in the course of the series: viz., 
| Messrs Weiger (principal Violin and Leader), Apelles (Violin), Lehman 
(principal Flute), Sawer (principal Clarionet), and Hege/and (principal Bassoon). 
Besides these the band is to be streng hened by Messrs Mayer, Meyerer, and 
Koéhier, (Violins,) Frich ond Kammerer, (Violas,) Jacohi, (Double Bass,) E. 
Weise, (Flute and Piccvolo,) Schober, (Clarionet,) F. Weise and Ba’te, (Oboes, ) 
Stark, (Bassoon,) Knaebel and Vultee, (Horns,) Wolter and Pappenburg, (i rom- 
pets, (Frederick and — 





, (Trombones,) and Senio, (Drums.) 





Scottish Musical Entertainment.—We are much gratified in learning that 
Mr. Clirehugh, who has so frequently given brilliance to our private and public 





assem lies by his superior execution of the soul inspiring melodies of his own 
mountain land, has at last yielded to the solicitation of his friends, to give a 
| public Mosical Entertainment. To his own qualifications, he professes to add one 
which cannot fail to render his entertainment by far the most attractive of the 
season; we allude to the fact that he will introduce two young ladies who 
have acquired the highest reputation for skill in the management of Scot- 
tish Melodies—the Misses Cumming, who have recently arrived inthis city. lr 
Scottish Duet-—a department of Scottish Melody almost unknown amongst us— 
the Misses Cumming are probably unequalled ; their constant study together 
the ** Hungarian brothers ” were justly celebrated. Nor will the Misses Cum 
ming be found less attractive in the simple ballads for which Scotland ts so fre 
quently landed. Many members of the St. Andrew's Society have promised 
their warmest support on this occasion, and indeed we can hardly imagine that 
any Scotsman will be slack therein. We confess ourselves anxious for the de- 
light promised us in the “ Clirehogh Entertainment,” and trust it will be a 


bumper. It will probably take place on Tuesday the 28th inst 


second concert of the “ Philharmonic Society” will take plaee this evening at 
the Apollo Saloen. 





*,* Our Subscribers in Mobile, New Orleans, and the principal towns on 


the Mississipp!, Missouri, Red and Ohio Rivers, will shortly be called on for 





bers. The copies will be forwarded in every direction, with all the dispatch 
consistent with safety tothem, and should any of our subscribers imagine 
that their copies are tardy in arrival, they will please to account for it by our 
desire to preserve them uninjured in the transmission 


*.* The Bachelor's Bail.—The Bachelors, on the memorable 14th inst 
(St. Valentine's day) far transcended, in elegance of decoration, excellence of 
band, and hospitable profusion, any thing that we ever previously witnessed 
even on that always splendid occasion; and the number of beautiful Spinsters 
aad animated Bechelors,—to say nothing of the married ladies and gentlemen, 
—were in excellent keeping with the preparations for their reception and the 
anniversary which was so applicable to the re-uwmon—a bh appy term. The 
gallery of the saloon was entirely hidden by draperies of blue, white, and 
pink muslin, but relieved occasionally at the sides and ends by beautiful and 
appropriate transparencies ; whilst over the band wasthe name St. Valentine 
It was well contrived also to leave uncovered the new and splendid cornice 
which hae just been completed 


The ceiling of the Saloon was also entirely 
hidden by draperies of the same kind as the sides, and the magnificent chande 
liers were further ornamented by festoons and flutings of artificial flowers 
The grand promenade was turned into a supper room , along the entire exten: 
of which three rows of tables were placed, yet leaving ample room forthe at 
tendance of waiters. Certainly not fewer then eight hundred persons sat dow 
te the sumptuous entertainment there prepared ; a few invited guests sat on 
each side of the president, among whom were his honour the Mavor and his | 
lady, the Mayor of Brooklyn, &c. ‘The hours seemed to fly unheeded by, and 

the festival was protracted until a late hour of the morning 





their Subscriptions by Mr. Thos. Peele, our authorized Agent. 4t 
*.* Ovr Subscribers in the principal towns in Georgia, South Carolina, 
(Charleston excepted,) North Carolina, Virginia and Maryland, will be called 





on by Mr. Jas. G. Mountain, ovr authorized Agent for those States it 
PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY.— The subscribers are informed that the next Concert 
of the Society wiiltake place on Saturday eve:ing, Feb. t8th, atthe Apollo Sa 
loon; and in answer to the numerous inquiries respecting the reception of subscri- 


bers, for the next two Concerts, the Committee have ascertained that the room can 
accommodate about one hundred more persons, which wiil guarantee the reception 
of abouttwenty subscribers. on the following terms, viz:—Subscription to be (as be- 
fore) ten dollars, but with the additional priviiee of five instead of four tickets to e-ch 
Concert. The books are now open at the Secretary's, or atthe Treasurer’s, Alien 
Dodworth, 402 Broadway F. W. ROSIER, Secretary, 

Feb. 4-3 251 Pearl-st 
A GENTLEMAN has the Albien for the last eleven years, bound, and in good c 
« tition, Whieh he wishes to dispose of on reasonable terms, apply at this Office 

Jan. 21-3t 


OWLAND'S MACASSAR OILL.—A de lighttu ly fragrant preparation tor the Hat 








that elicits the most luxuriant growth. itis an unfailing preventive of baldness 
and bestows a fiilliant gloss with atendercy to curl, and isthe only known spec) 
capabic of sustaining the hair against the effects of a damp atmosphere or crow cdc 
reoms. 

Caution —Fach bottle of the genuine article isenclosedia anew envelope from ster 
on which are the words “* Rowland’s Macassar Oil,” surrounded by a combinatio: 
beautiful designs, and surmounted by a portraitof the Queen. Also the signature 
the proprietors in red—on the inner side of the label the words Row!land's Macass 
iare engraved more than 1500 times, contaix z 29,028 letters. 

Row land’s Kalycdk san aromatic creamy yuid,the saf ind most innoxious pre. 
paration ever known for dissipatingtan, pimples. freckles ai l other cutaneons dis 
ders, itis highly recommended to gentlemen to use after shaving and wii! preserve the 
skin soft and white in the most inclement weather. 

Row land's ¢ t $ withouta rival asa dentrifice, by its por fying and stimulative 
properties it whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums and sweetens the breath 

AS & Security Sgainst counterfeits a small label is attached toevery bottle ox 


of the above art 
Measrs. A Role 
Feb. 5-ly-¢.0.w 


r 


and 
‘les, bearing the names of the subscribers who are the Agents f 
w York 


1& Son DODGE, CUMMING & CO..N 









sponse. We can only add, therefore, that ‘all goes merry as a marriage | 


spectators, must be considered excellent; and so indeed they are, but from | 
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RANSPARENT WASHABLE WINDOW SHADE MANUFACTORY, No. 12 Syrese 

Street, New York.—The attention of the public is solicited by the subscriber to the 
e tand useful articie of househoid furniture, without which no 100m, however 
well furnished, can be called complete, and which are considered by com petentjudges, 
to be the most effective ornaments that can be possibly introduced. 

These shades have now beenin genera! vse in all climates for more than five years, 
so that experience now proves the fact of their durability ; and that public opinion 18 
decidedly in their favour is sufficiently shown by the great and tantly 
demaad for them. . = 

The collection now offered to the public comprises every variety everinvented of the 
reai fransparent Washable Window Shades; and those articles are warranted to wash 
welland easily, and to last with proper usage atleast ten years. Their prices, with 
mountings complete, vary from $7 per pair Upwards. 

It is necessary to remark that all shades made at this establishment have the subscrt. 
ber’s name attached to them. GEORGE PLATT, 12 Spruce street, N Y- 

N.B.—A liberal discount is made where a quantity is taken. Mar (2-y 


Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 
OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 
261 Broadway, entrance in 
Warren Street. 
Confines \\is Practice to 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 














an 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 
fal 


LOBE HOTEL.—F. BLANCARD respectfully informs his friends and the publie 

that the above elegant and extensive establishment, newly erected, and purpose- 
ly adapted to the European pian of accommodation, is now opened for the reception 
ofcompany. The rooms have been newly htted up, with new furniture of the most 
modern style,and no expense has been spared to promote the comfort of his guests, 
The plan is pre-eminent for convenience, as families, and persons desirous of accom- 
modations unconnected with regular boarding, may have suits of apartments, and diet 
furnished therein, at all times, and in any manner agreeable to theirtaste. The best 
servants are alwaysin attendance,and the English and foreignianguages spoken in 
the house. 

To this establishmentthereis a Restaurant, where the best provisionsof the market 
will be served up, on the mostapproved and fashionable styleof French and English 
cvokery. The choicest wines atreasonable prices 

In connection with the Hotelis anextensive Bathing establishment, on New street, 
open at all seasonable hours for the use of his guests. 

The location of the Hotel is admirably suited to business or pleasure, being within 
two minutes walk of Wall-street,the Public offices,andthe Battery ,the most airy and 
healthful walk in the et 

The Proprietor.gratefully acknowledging the many favors he has heretofore receiv- 
ed from his patrons, assures them that he willavoid no pains to accommodate such as 
may grant} hima call in any style of expense or economy ,that may be best suited to 
their wishes. 66 Broadway, New York 

RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPs.—Of 1200 
tons and 440 horse power each —Under contract with the Lords of the Admiralty. 
HIBERNIA, C_H E. Judkins, Commander. 


BRITANNIA, J. Hewitt, do 
CALEDONIA, E. G. Lott, do 
ACADIA, A. Ryrie, do 
COLUMBIA, E. ©. Miller, R.N. do 


Will sail from Liverpoo! and Boston, via Halifax, as follows :— 
From Liverpool. From Boston. 





Rs Mon cadué astcuccccdagedepenas cose aden 4th Feb. Ist Mach 
Columbia. Miller......... coescce--cccsee- 4th March Ist April 
Britannia, Hewitt 4th April Ist May 
Hibernia, 'udkins uth * 16th ** 








having given their intonation the most perfect harmony,—a quality for which | 


*.* We presume it is hardly necessary to remind musical souls that the | 


The accommodations for passengers are superior. The vessels are accompanied by 
| experienced surgeons, and amply supplied with Francis’ Patent Life Bouts. Passage 
| reduced to $120. No berths secured untiul paul for. For further information apply 
| to D. BRIGHAM, Jr., at Harnden & Co., No. 3 Wall-street. (Feb. L 





Dec. 31-tf. RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front-st. 








| 
} TEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND ENGLAND.—The GREAT WESTERN, 
Lieut. Hosken, R. N_, Commander, is intended to sail for the season 1843 :— 
From New York, From England. 
16th March, for Liverpool. lith Feb., from Bristol via Madeira 
lith May, for Liverpool 15th April, from Liverpool. 
29th June, for Bristol $d June, from Liverpool. 
24th August, for Liverpool. 20th July, from Bristol. 
| 12th Mctober. for Liverpool. 16th September, from Liverpool. 
7th December, for Bristol. 4th Nov.,from Liverpool via Madeira 
} For freight or passage, or any other infurmation, apply personally, or by letter to 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
| 7 Shipsofthis Line willhereafter leave New York on the ist,and Havreon the 
ifth of each month asfollows: 
From New York 
IstJan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 


From Havre 
16th Feb. June, and Oct., 
Ist Feb, June and Oct. St. Nicholas,(new) J B. Pell,master,ifth March. July,and Nov. 


programme on each night in such a manner that the performances shall be over | jstMarch, Julyand Nov. Oneida,(new) J. Funk,imaster, 16th April,Aug., and Dec. 


IstApril,Aug.and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May. Sept., and Jan. 
The accommodations ofthese shipsare not surpassed ,combining alithat may be re- 


named principals, as they are already well known throughout the musical | quired for comfort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers will be supplied 


with every requisite, withthe exception of winesand liquors. Goods intended for 
these vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers, freetrom any otherthanthe expen- 
sse actually incurred onthem. For freightor passage, applyto 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, No. 9 Tontine Building, New York. 
RONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 
NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will 
succee.! each other In the orderin which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
| York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th. and 20th, and from Londcn onthe 7th, 17th, and 
27th of every month throughout the year, viz:— 
Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
ork. London. 
|w H Sebor, jJan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1! Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
S.B. Griffing, | ** 10, “ 10, oe, eadie dhadily Same | 
T. Britton, | “ 20, “ 20,  “ 20/March7, July 7, Nov. 7 
| Mediator, J.M.Chadwick Feb. i, June 1, Oct. ee | ae. 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, “ 3 * tes we a a ae 
| Quebec, |F H Hevard,| ‘** 20, “* 20, ‘* 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
| Philadelphia, |Hovey, March 1, July 1, Nov. 1} ** 37, * 37, * 47 
| Switzerland, Chadwick, JE.g0) Sa ae “ 10) “ 97, oF, * oF 
| HendrickHudson E. E Morgan, | ‘** 20, ‘ 20, ‘* 20 May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
|H. Huttleston, April. 1, Ang. 1, Dec. 1) * 17, * 97, “ IT 
| Toronto, IR. Griswold, ~ %, ©. 36, “we 8 *' a * # 
| Westminster, |G. Moore, | «© 907 « 90: ** 20\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 
These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
! able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c., 
are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, 
| for each aduit, and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description, 
Neither the captain norowners of these pack els will be responsible for any letters, par- 
‘els, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Billsof Ladmg are signedtherefore. Ap- 
ply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,78 South st. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Union Line—To sail from New York on the &th, 16th. and 24th, and from Havre on 
the Ist, 8th, and 24th of every moath, as follows, viz. : 








St. James, 
Montreal, 
Gladiator, 








| Ontario, 





Ships. Masters Days of Sailing from New-)Daysof Sailing from Havre 
Ork. 

| Argo, C.Anthony,jr|March 8, July 8, Nov. SjApri)] 24, Aug. 24, Dec. 24 
francois Ler, Ainsworth, oo KK, * M, “16iMay 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1 

| Burgundy, iD. Lines, “« ss * BB, oan | 6, * 8s, “ 8g 
| Emerald, Howe, April 8, Aug. 8, Dec *] *“* 24, “ 94, «© g@ 
Rhone, 'J. A. Wotton, “s- 8 ° KH, “lelJune 1, Oct. 1, Feb 1 

Ville de Lyon, \C. Stoddard, +o 94, * 94, ‘“* a4] * 8, « & « 8 

| Albany, Watson, May 8, Sept. §,Jan S&S] “ 24, ** @4, % g@ 
| Silvie DeGrasse, L Weiderholdt]} ** 16, * 16, “ l6iuly 1, Nov. 1, March! 
Louis Philippe, |J. Casto, “wm “tn = 6, * & * 6 

| Duch d’Orleans,/A. Richardson,jJune 8, Oct. 8, Feb. S| * 24, “ 94, * o@ 
| Sully, |WCThompsen| * 16, “ 16, ** 16)Aug 1, Dee. 1, April 1 
|lowa,. |W. W. Pell. Ae -. ah “7 * 8, * oa 86 





| These vesselsare all of the first elass and ably commanded, with superior and elegant 
| accommodations for passengers, comprising allthat may be required for comfort and 
| convenience. 

The price of passage to Havre is fixed at $100 without wines, which will be furnished 
by the Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices 
: C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr., 46 South-st 


| -——- os --- - - ———————————— 
NEW YORK AND LIVERPOGL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 
The Proprietors of the severalLines of Packets between New York and Liverpoo] 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th o 
every month ; the ships to succeed each other in the following order. viz-— 
Ships. Captains Days of Sailing from New; Days of Sailing from 
York. Liverpool 


Patrick Henry, |J. C. Delano, [July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7/Aug. 25, Dec. 25, April 2S 
Virgmian, | Allen, “13, “ 13, ‘“* I3/S8ept. 1, Jan: 31, May } 
North America,’/A. B. Lowber,; “ 19, ‘“ 19, om 7- & © yy = F 
Roscius, J. Collins, |: * oe = 25) * » * 13, “ 13 
Europe, |A.C.Marshall,/Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1) “ 19, “ 1s “* 
Independence, |Nye, ee 7, sd a of 3s * @ 
Sheffield, F.P Allen, en *¢ “ 130ct. 1, Feb. 1, June I 
New York, |\Cropper, om *“ 9) * @* F * = Ff 
Siddons, |Cobb, _-“, * 6, en - eo i. % 
Cambridge, Barstow, Sept.1, Jan a 2s —> — » 
Ashburton H. Huttleson,| “* 7, ‘* he. 7 i a, © 
S. Whitney, Thompson, | “13, ‘* 13, ‘* 13,Nov. 1, March 1, July 
Columbus, Cole, om, * Hm, ae | ha h- a 
Sheridan, Depeyster, “gs * 5, em  * — — 
South America, Bailey, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June Ij “* 19, 19, “ 19 
|G. Washington, A. Burrows, | ‘** 7, ** ae a” &” a 
United States, Britton, «33, “ 433, “ $§3)Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 1 
England, B. L. Waite, re Ss ay: See ee. eee - - F 
Garrick, Skiddy, "“@ * 2. ° Bi w.* msm. * B 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, | Nov. 1. March 1, July _. © in, © _ - Oe 
These ships are all of the first class, and ably commande !_ with elegant accommo 


| 


| 
| 
' 
| 


lations for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is ized at 
$100, without wines or liquors, and from Liverpool to New York at 25 guir as, includ- 
ng wines stores, and bedding ; 
Neitherthe captains nor owners of these ships will be responsrble for any letters, 
parcels,or packagessent by them. unless re gular bills of lading a re signed therefor. 
Acents for ships Oxford, North America Europe, Columbus. South America, England, 
New York, and Cambridge, GOODIIUE & Co.. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 
BARING. BROT“ERS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships S Whitney, Virginian She ld. ar nited States, 
ROBERT KERMiS&, N.Y. 
T. & 1. SANDS & Co., Liverpool ‘ 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Independence. Roscoe. and George Washington, 
GRINNELL. MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st y 
WILDES, PICKERSGILi. & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpool 
° ” - Siddons rican nad Garrick. 
Agents for ships Roscins, Siddons, She - C J ae 
WM. & JAS. BROWN a4 ¢ Liv. rpool 
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